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Belize asks 
Israel 
to restrain 
Guatemala 

Visiting Belize Prime Minister 
Maned Esquivel asked Israel last 
week to “use its influence” to res¬ 
train Guatemala from aggression 
against his country. 

Guatemala has repeatedly de¬ 
clared its daim to be the whole 
territory of Belize, which is about 
Israel's size, and Britain has for 
years maintained a small garrison 
and RAF aircraft in the country 
(formerly British Honduras) to de¬ 
ter Guatemala. Belize has only a 
native “defence force” of “several 
hundred ” men compared with 
Guatemala’s 25.000-man army. 

“Of course, most of Guatemala’s 
troops are busy with internal 
affairs most of the time,** says 
Esquivel, with a smile. But, he 
adds, the threat of Guatemalan 
invasion is “always present.” 

Esquivel believes that Israel can 
influence Guatemala because 
(according to foreign publications) 
a large portion of that country’s 
arms are Israeli-made. This would 
seem to give Israel a “right to speak 
about, to inflamo the use of those 
arms,** says Esquivel, a former 
physics teacher in Belize's junior 
college (where his wife still 
teaches). 

The Falklands War victory 
greatly e«han«>d Britain's deter- 








BENNY MORRIS 


rent image, Esquivel believes. But 
he worries about the day when 
Britain will withdraw its troops 
from his country. He believes Bri¬ 
tain wiB continue to supply military 
' experts and weaponry and says that 
Belize does not have the money to 
nm a large “defence force.** 

Esquivel noted “as a good sign** 
that the Guatemalan ambassador 
to brad attended the receptions for 
him during his visit. 

Belize’s major problems are eco¬ 
nomic, says Esquivel. He spoke of 
high unemployment, and an econ- 
moy dependent on sugar and citrus 
production. Bribe must develop 
light industries and an export- 
geared, diversified agriculture, he 
said. Towards the end of the year, 
Esquivel said, a team of Israeli 
officials from Gad Ya'acobi’s Eco¬ 
nomic Ministry and a team of 
businessmen, including Saul Eisen- 
berg, or someone from his enter¬ 
prises, wifi visit Belize to review the 
country’s development plan and 
investment potential. 

Eisenberg is Belize’s honorary 
consul in Israel, which established 
diplomatic relations with Belize in 
1984. Israel’s ambassador in Costa 
Rica is also accredited to Belize. 
There is a permanent Israeli honor¬ 
ary consul in the capital city, also 
called Belize, where a tilted of the 
country’s 170,000 population live- 
The consul's, says Esquivel, is the 
only Jewish family to the country; 

Esquivel’s visit was abo geared 
to learning more about the Middle 
East problem, he said. He said he 
now understands the conflict and 
the “positions regarding a Palesti¬ 
nian homeland*’ better. Peres 
spoke to him of the need to “return 
some of the land taken In 1967*’; 
Shamir spoke “not of territory*' 
but of people, be said. 

He yesterday wound op his week- 
long visit, which included meetings 
with Prime Minister Peres and 
Foreign Minister Ytahak Shamir. 


c abinet meeting on shin Bet today Cabinet votes 12-7 to suspend Recanati 


Likud to oppose 
Harish on probe 


Discount shaken by move 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Likud spokesmen yesterday dis¬ 
missed Attorney-General Yosef 
Haiish's “ultimatum” on the Gener¬ 
al Security Service affair and sa id 
that its ministers at today’s sp ecial 
cabinet meeting would continue to 
oppose proposals for both a police 
investigation and a judicial commis¬ 
sion. 

Sued) oppposition will leave the 
cabinet split (Likud-Labour) down 
the middle and the Likud at logger- 
beads with the attorney-general. 
The likely upshot is that Harish will, 
on his own, order the start of a police 
investigation and inform the High 
Court of Justice that he has done so. 
However, the start of the investiga¬ 
tion would wait upon the High 
Court's instruction, or a cabinet de¬ 
cision, to do so, observers believe. 

Harish yesterday offered a major 
sop to the opponents of a judicial 
commission by suggesting that, if set¬ 
up, its terms of reference could be so 
circumscribed as to avoid investiga¬ 
tion of overly sensitive topics (such 
as the killing of the two 'captured 
Arab terrorists in April 1984, the act 
that set in train the GSS affair). 

Speaking at yesterday’s cabinet 
meeting, Haiish repeated his posi¬ 
tion that the High Court will next 


week almost certainly order the 
police to investigate if the cabinet 
fails before then to issue such an 
order or fails to-set up a commission 
of inquiry. Harish said he is unwill¬ 
ing to respond to the High Court's 
snow cause order of 10 days ago 
ordering the government to explain 
why it should not go forward with a 
police investigation. 

Harish now believes that an inves¬ 
tigation by the -police or a judicial 
commission is necessary and that the 
High Court will, in any case, rule so 
within days. 

Harish told the ministers: “You 
want to hide everything and to sweep 
it aO under the carpet... The choice 
(between a judicial commission and 
a police investigation) is like that 
between being stoned and being 
burned alive, but nothing can stop an 
investigation...” Haiish said that a 
judicial commission of inquiry was 
preferable to a police investigation. 

But the Likud yesterday remained 
united in the stance that any type of 
serious investigation is to be avoided 
and that it is illogical to agree to one 
unless compelled to do so by the 
High Court. 

Transport Minister Haim Corfu, 
voicing the Likud position, said that 
Harish should tell the High Court 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) 


Belize Prime Minister Monad 
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Kraus: Police investigation 
‘unlikely’ to touch politicians 

By BARBARA AMOUYAL 

Police Inspector-General David Kraus told The Jerusalem Post yesterday 
that it was “highly unlikely” that a police investigation into the Shin Bet affair 
would touch the political echelon. 

According to Kraus, police will investigate all alleged “tangible crimes,” 
such as the actual killing of the two terrorists caught in the bus300 hijacking 
and the false testimony brought by several Shin Bet men before the Zorea 
and Blattman commissions of inquiry. 

Kraus refused to elaborate on investigative plans or what effect the 
presidential pardons of four Shin Bet officials would have on the investiga¬ 
tion. He did say, however, that police would be ready to start their 
investigation “ode or two days” after receiving the green light from 

Attorney-General Harish. - f : - '- • — - 

: Responding to queries as to why a police probe was stalled, despite 
complamcs by fonhinr attoniey-general Yltzhik Zamir, Citizens Rights 
Movement MIC Yossi Sand, Tel Aviv attorney Amnon Zichrony and families 
of the two slain terrorists, which legally obligate police to investigate the Shin 
Bet affair, Kraus said: “First, the new attorney-general asked me to wait on 
Zamir 's complaint until he could study the case. Second, because of the 
political and security sensitivity of the case, I decided to let all involved 
parties come to some type of agreement before embarking on an independent 
police probe.” 

Girl hurt in 3 IDF men 


Dizengoff 
bomb blast 

ByYORAMGAZIT 
TEL AVIV. - A small bomb ex¬ 
ploded near Dizengoff Circle last 
night, causing slight injury to 17- 
year-old Inbar Shapira of Kibbutz 
Amir, in Upper Galilee. 

The bomb, apparently hidden in a 
garbage pad behind a tree, went off 
at 8 p.m., when nearby cafes were 
full and hundreds of people were on 
their way to theatres and cinemas in 
the vicinity. 

The injured teenager was taken to 
hospital by her father. Police cor¬ 
doned off the area and detained 
about 100 Arabs for questioning. 

About half-an-hour later Rebov 
Dizengoff was again filled with strol¬ 
lers. 


wounded in 
Lebanon 

By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
J erusalem Past Reporter 
METULLA. - Three IDF soldiers 
were injured yesterday nearTaibe in 
the security zone when their fa>nlc 
went over a mine. 

The three were flown by helicop¬ 
ter to Rambam Hospital in Haifa, 
where doctors decribed the injuries 
of two of the soldiers as “moderate” 
and one as “tight.” 

IDF forces mounted a search 
of the area. 

According to a report from 
Beirut, Israeli warplanes drew 
ground fire yesterday when they fie w 
higjh over the Bekaa valley in eastern 
Lebanon for the first time in two 
months. 


Hindus burn alive 2 Moslems 
as rioting spreads in India 


AHMEDABAD, India (AP). - 
Police opened fire yesterday to< dis¬ 
perse Hindus and Moslems rioting 
for the fifth day, as Hindus burned 
alive two Moslems at the main gov¬ 
ernment hospital here in western 
Gujarat state. 

Police said no injuries were re¬ 
ported when they opened fire and 
used tear-gas against both Moslems 
and Hindus. 

Curfew-has been imposed in the 
old walled city of Ahmedabad and in 
pares of Baroda. Federal paramilit¬ 
ary troops have been rushed here 


and the army has been alerted but 
not yet deployed. 

The death toll in five days of 
sectarian violence rose to 49 in Gu¬ 
jarat, 45 of them in Ahmedabad, 
about 800 km. south-west of New 
Delhi, a government statement said. 

Some 50 Hindus attacked Mos¬ 
lems visiting a patient at the civil 
hospital, one of the largest in Aria, 
hospital sources said. The two vic¬ 
tims were set ablaze and then hurled 
out of a third-floor window, they 
said. 
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Helicopters used in strike on terrorists 
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By AVI HOFFMAN 
Post Defence Reporter 
The Israel Air Force revealed for 
the first time yesterday that it had 
used attack helicopters to hit terror¬ 
ist bases. The commander of the air 
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force, Aluf (maj.-gen) Amos Lapi- 
dot, confirmed foreign reports that 
Thursday’s strike against terrorist 
targets near the Bin H3we refuge© 
camp in South Lebanon was carried 
out by missile-armed helicopters. 

“The use of helicopters was suc¬ 
cessful. They attacked at a ra nge of 
several kilometres with accurate 


least -10. people were killed or 
wounded and b raiding s were de¬ 
molished when four IAF helicopters 
hit three Palestinian terror bases 
with more than 16 missiles. 

The air force commander said that 
attack helicopters were now de¬ 
ployed as an integral complement to 
the ground forces along the border. 
They were bong used for routine 
rm trailing and also had a deterrent 
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By PINHAS LANDAU 
and AVITEMKIN 
The united front hitherto pre- 
. sented by the' Israel Discount 
Bank’s board of directors was in 
danger of disintegrating in the 
wake of yesterday’s cabinet deci¬ 
sion to authorize Bank of Israel 
Governor Michael Bruno to sus- 
pend Discount's chairman 
Raphael Recanati. 

Dr. Joshua Rotenstreich, one of 
the four ouiside directors on the 
13-man board and a respected jurist 
as well as chairman of the Israeli 


Press Council, told The Jerusalem 
Post that the cabinet vote “changes 
the situation from one extreme to 
the other." In his opinion, Recanati 
will resign before Bruno takes ac¬ 
tion. 

Discount Bank executives, 
however, said last night that no res¬ 
ignation was in the offing and that 
the bank would wait for Bruno to 
move before it acted itself. 

Bank of Israel sources, although 
maintaining the generally tight- 
lipped stance they have taken 
throughout the 19-day clash between 
the newly-installed governor and the 
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Raphael Recanati 


(Brutmann) 


country’s third largest commercial 
banking group, made it clear (hat 
Bruno in fends to act without much 
delay in suspending Recanati for a 
three-month period, as the law 
empowers him to do. 

Prior to the cabinet decision, u 
had been asssumed that the Dis¬ 
count Bank would appeal to the 
High Court or Justice against any 
attempt to unseat Recanati. and leg¬ 
al expert*, stressed last night that this 
option is still open to” the bank. 
However, they take the view that 
such an appeal would probably fail 
(Continued on bach page) 



Bruno swings ministers 


Mission accomplished. A 
satisfied Israel Bank governor 
Michael Bruno crosses the road 
to his office yesterday after 
securing the cabinet’s backing to 
suspend Bank Discount’s 
Raphael Recanati. • —(Hanuiy 


By ASHER WALLFISH 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the request of the Governor of the 
Bank of Israel that Discount Bank 
chairman and general manager 
Raphael Recanati be suspended 
under the terms of the Banking 
Ordinance and in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Bejski 
commission. 

Twelve Ministers voted to support 
Bank Governor Michael Bruno. 
Seven voted against Bruno's de¬ 
mand, and six abstained. 

Several ministers said later that 
the size of the majority behind Bru¬ 
no was as much of a surprise to the 
governor’s supporters as to his oppo¬ 
nents. Before tire start of the weekly 
cabinet session, which devoted near¬ 
ly six hours to the Recanati issue, it 
was generally believed that Bruno 
would fail narrowly to get sufficient 
support for his demand. 

In fact, those ministerial aides 
who regularly slip in and out of the 
building during cabinet sessions to 
feed titbits to reporters said that 
Recanati's fate hung in the balance 
right to the very end. 

The temperature of the discussion 
rose when Justice Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’i and Science and Develop¬ 
ment Minister Gideon Patt poured 
scorn on Bruno, on Bejski and on 


the Knesset State Control Commit¬ 
tee. which has been prodding the 
cabinet to stop dragging its feet! 

Some political observers saw sig¬ 
nificance in the fact that seven of ihe 
10 inner cabinet members did not 
back Bruno's demand to suspend 
Recanati: namely Peres. Shamir. 
Sharon, Moda'i. Levy*. Navon and 
Rabin. Recanati's fate* was therefore 
sealed, in the main, by second- 
ranking ministers. 

Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg encountered no. resistance 

How they voted 

• Voting to endorse Bruno’s demand were 
ReKgfams AflUrs Minister Vosef Bnrg, Econo¬ 
mics Minister Gad Ya’acoM, Ah sorption Minis¬ 
ter Ya'aem Tsar. Communication]; Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein, Eneryg Minister Moshr 
Shaba). Health Minister Mordechal Gur. 
Minister-witboat-PortfoUo Ezer Weizman. 
Police Minister Halm Bar-Lev. Minister- 
wlthoot-Portfolio Yosef Shapira, f inance 
Minister Moshe Nissfan, Minisler-wlihout- 
fortfoUo Moshe Arens and Transport Minister 
HaimCorfh. 

• Against were Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir. 
Trade and Indastiy Minister Ariel Sham, 
justice Minister Yitzhak Moda'i, Tourism 
Minister Avraham Sharlr, Science and De¬ 
velopment Minister Gideon Patt. Interior 
Minister Yitzhak Perrtz and Mtabter-vrithoat- 
Portfbflo Ylgad Hnrvttz. 

• The abstainers were Prime Minister Peres, 
Housing Minister David Levy. Education 
Minister Yitzhak Navon, Agriculture Minister 
Arye Nehamkln, ht fa i w Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and Labour Minister Moshe Katzav. 


front his colleagues to his proposal to 
sweeten the biller pill by having the 
committee of ministers on Bejski 
recommendations set the period of 
time during which the ousted manag¬ 
ing directors could not return to their 
posts. The decision reflected the 
cabinet consensus that the punish¬ 
ment must not he permanent. The 
ministerial committee has not met so 
far. 

Modai'i criticised the Bejski com¬ 
mission for having handled the 
whole bank share regulation issue in 
a superficial and lackadaisical man¬ 
ner. He complained that Bejski 
ignored the cardinal role of Bank 
Hapoalint in 1977. when it became 
the first to regulate hank shares, 
after the flow of government money 
had dried up (under the new Likud 
regime - AW) 

Pan said that Bejski had made one 
error after another. He slipped up-all 
along the line. Pan said. Bruno 
should realise that the Bejski recom¬ 
mendations simply do not lend 
themselves to implementation. 

When Patt warned that the Dis¬ 
count management and staff could 
close the bank down in response to 
Recanati's ouster. Health Minister 
Gur retoned that threats would only 
boomerang. 

(Continued on page 7) 


IDB 

“LAVIAN” 

Self-Service 
Satellite 
banking centers 

Open SamSpm, our40 
u Lavian n satellite 
self-service centers offer 
yon a complete range of 
Sngl&Stop li ghtning -fast 
booking services: 
CaspomatATMs, 
Mashov terminals. 
Telebank 

Bank-by-Pbone factories. 
Computerized 
information units, 
personal mail boxes, and 
time-saving u Al-Tor" 
receptacles. 


IDB 

“METEOR ” 

Instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 

services 

A must for the 
businessman's desk! 

- the IDB Meteor brings 
you lightning-fast 
account information, 
stock-exchange quotes, 
foreign currency rates, 
electronic mail, 
economic news Bashes, 
articles, telex 
communications etc. 

IDB Meteor is operated 
byELNET. 


IDB 

“MASHOV” 

Self-Service 
Terminals for 
instant banking 
IDB Masbov terminals 
are now installed in all of 
our branches and 
satellites. 

Their lightning-fast 
electronic capabilities 
enable you to obtain 
instantaneous statement 
printouts for all your 
accounts and to effect 
many banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAr 

Lightning-fast 
dispensers for cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat-another 
widely appreciated 
self-service tanking 
facility. Ultra convenient 
for instantaneous 
verification of account 
balances, deposit of 
checks and investment in 
Pakam. Available now at 
500locations in Israel for 
withdrawals of cash-24 
hours a dav. 


IDB 

“TELEBANK” 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Pbone 

facilities 

Designed for people as 
busy as you! Cal! IDB 
Telebank. 24 hours a 
day. for courteous 
lightning-fast attention to 
your banking needs. For 
subscribers, 
comprehensive 
information on your 
accounts is a\a!lable. via 
Telebank, from 
8am-10pm. 




INSTANTANEOUS BANKING 
LIGHTNING-FAST! 




ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 


IDB Satellite IDB Meteor IDB Mashov Caspomat Telebank 
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at major 
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Only nine sick 
on cruise liner 


By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
HAIFA. - The British cruise liner 
Canberra, some of whose passengers 
have reportedly suffered from a 
mysterious ailment on recent 
voyages, docked in Haifa yesterday. 
All but nine of the ship's almost 
1.600 passengen debarked on tours 
of the country. 

The nine, who were suffering from 
stomach upsets, stayed on board at 
the suggestion of the Israeli health 
authorities. All the other passengers 
were said to be “feeling fine." 

During the first eight days of the 
Mediterranean cruise 25 passengers, 
apart from the nine who stayed 
aboard yesterday, were incapaci¬ 
tated for several hours with stomach 
upsets for which no explanation has 
been found. 

.,The .ship sailed last night for 
Athens-on her- way back to South¬ 
ampton. 
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Border mayors: Gov’t promises are empty 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HURFESH. - The leaders of “frontline" towns 
and settlements, meeting in tins Druse village three 
kilometres from the Lebanese border, yesterday, 
accused the government of foiling to fulfil its 
promises to give them special aid. They demanded 
“deeds, not words" from the authorities. 

Only the Defence Ministry has honoured its 
commitments, made after the Lebanon war. the 
leaders said. 

The IDF, they said, was doing a sterling job in 
trying to ensure the security of the region, but 
some incidents were inevitable. 

Nevertheless, there was tension and uncertain¬ 
ty. said Yossi Goldberg, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee of frontline towns and settlements. “The 
problem is to ensure a normal life for those living 
here, despite the security problems." said Gold¬ 
berg, who is also head of the Metulla Local 
Council. 

The only way to strengthen the morale and- 


increase the number of new settlers was to im¬ 
prove services in all fields and provide employ¬ 
ment, he said. 

Many of the settlements were having a hard 
time because of the farming crisis, and because 
there were few factories, there was a shortage of 
jobs. 

The biggest industries in the region manufac¬ 
tured food, textile and wood products, but they 
did not pay high wages. ""We need more high-tech 
firms here and more industry in general," said 
Goldberg. 

The government's promises to help in this and 
other fields, such as health, education and local 
authority budgets, had not been carried ont. 

The emergency ward in Kiiyat Shmona did not 
have enough doctors, and the governxnent-ius 
hospitals in Safad and Nahariya were understaf¬ 
fed, overcrowded and short of equipment and 
medical supplies, said Goldberg. 

- Some townships, like Metulla, had no ambu¬ 


lance station, and there was a general shortage of 
ambulances in the region. ., 

Local councils had been promised there would 
be no cuts in education services, yet samuner 
camps had been curtailed for lack of funds. 
Similarly, local authority budgets had been cut 
despite-pledges that they would not be. 

Yusuf Her al-Dfa, head of Huresh Local COun- 
rii end his village needed more bomb- 5 b«teis- 
The council had no funds to improve roads or 
provide amenities like a community centre, youth 
club or swimming pool. Several young people had 
left ttie settlement for places with better facilities 
he said. 

To illustrate the lack of amenitites, he said the 
council building where the meeting was being held 
was rented. “We will have to move out in three 
months,” he said. , 

The meeting was attended by heads of mne 
towns and regional councils in the area. They are 
due to meet Prime Minister Shimon Peres this 
week to press their demands. 


Burg to stay on till September - at least 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV, - The National Reli¬ 
gious Party’s Dt. Yosef Burg is not 
resigning from the government just 
yet. He will stay on in the cabinet at 
least until September. Thus his cru¬ 
cial vote on the General Security 
Services (Shin Bet) affair will in all 
likelihood not be his last say in the 
government. 

This follows the NRP rehabilita¬ 
tion committee’s decision to defer 
elections for the new party leader 
until after the first session of the 
party’s convention, due to open on 
July 20. The move has created a 
furore in the NRP and some of the 
contenders for Burg’s position are 
already saying they will oppose the 
decision at the convention. 

If there is no change, however, the 
convention will be largely devoid of 
excitement until the contest is staged 
in September. 

Dr. Burg was initially due to have 
resigned last November but did not. 
He later promised to step down at 
the end of June but that too did not 
happen. It was then undertood that 
his departure from the government 
would finally come about on July 20, 


when the convention opens. Last 
week Dr. Burg even deposited bis 
letter of resignation from the gov¬ 
ernment with his ally,- Raphael Ben- 
Natan, as be had promised he would 
do some:six months ago. 

Among the contendere for Burg’s 
post in the NRP are MKs Zevulun 
Hammer, Avner ShaJri and former 
MK Avrabam Melamed. It is ex¬ 
pected that others will throw their 
hats in the ring as well. 

Unofficially, it is explained that 
the rehabilitation committee wants 
to avert a major confrontation which 
would nullify its efforts to heal the 
party rifts. The committee has foiled 
so for to find a candidate whom all 
NRP factions would support and 
therefore decided to play for time. 

However, committee chairman 
Yitzhak Yaeger explains that what 
dictated the committee’s move was 
the calendar. He says that when the * 
convention was first scheduled, the 
planners were unawaip that the last 
day of proceedings would foil on the 
eve of the 17th of Tamuz fast. Thus, 
it is now argued, there is no way the 
convention would be able to com¬ 
plete all of its business on time. 


Yaeger maintains that because of 
this it was decided to “postpone 
deliberations on some items to a 
later stage of the convention. We 
will not have two sessions. There will 
be a single session, but in two 
stages." 

Shaki, who has called this “pre¬ 
posterous,” promises 1 to force a vote 
on the issue at the convention. 

“Did the learned committee mem¬ 
bers really not know the date of the 
fast? And if we accept that they 
really were not familiar with the 
Jewish calendar and had to postpone 
some items of business, why put off 
the convention's most important 
business? Why not defer delibera¬ 
tion on some less controversial 
issues?” 

Hammer was less outspoken, 
saying that he had bad “some trou¬ 
ble with the derision.” But “there 
are other controversial issues which 
the delegates will have to consider." 

Melamed, who belongs to the 
Burg faction, sees nothing wrong 
with the postponement. 

Trouble may also be brewing in 
the NRP from another direction. 
The Matzad segment of Morasha has 
joined the NRP in a joint Knesset 


front. However, Matzad’s Minister- 
without-Portfblio, Yosef Shapira, 
has now let it be known that he will 
not cooperate with “just anyone 
who may be chosen to replace Buig- 
He has made it dear that the dovish 
Melamed is not to his liking and that 
he is -not enthusiastic about 
Hammer. Shapira has gone so far as 
to hint that he may quit the cabinet if 
the NRP convention does not choose 
a minkier of whom he and Matzad 
MK Haim Druckman approve. 

Matzad’s decision to form a joint 
front with the NRP and to take part 
in the convention has left the Poalei 
Aguda faction of Morasha isolated. 
Poalei Aguda's sole MK. Avrabam 
Verdiger, left the coalition very ear¬ 
ly in the life of the present Knesset, 
while Druckman remained on.- 


Verdiger, The Post was told, 
opposed a deal with the NRP all 
along, bat hoped until the last mi¬ 
nute that Druckman and Shapira 
would not make an actual move. He 
is said to prefer an electoral front 
with the Tehxya party, arguing that 
the MRP’s true stand on the Land of 
Israel is never dear. Poalei Aguda 
now considers Morasha dead. 


Kiryat Arba scam charges 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Interior Ministry's comptrol¬ 
ler is examining charges by Citizens 
Rights Movement MK Ran Cohen 
that members of the Kiiyat Arba 
local council embezzled public 
funds. 

The police submitted Cohen's 
complaint to the Interior Ministry's 
comptroller for review before decid¬ 
ing whether to investigate. 

m the ultra-Orthodqx town of 
Ariel southwest of Nablus,-in the 
West Bank, about 100 psalm- 


chanting demonstrators gathered 
yesterday to protest against a police 
takeover of a fiat in which a local 
family had squatted. Police turned 
the apartment over to representa¬ 
tives of the flat's builders, ’the 
Matityahu Lifshitz company. About 
20 families in Ariel recently began 
moving into unfinished flats built by 
the firm after the company refused 
to turn them over to owners because 
of non-payment by the bankrupt 
Kochav Hashonuon company, 
which contracted with the Lifshitz 
company to build die flats. 


Egyp tian minis ter cancels Israel trip 


A projected visit to Israel by the 
Egyptian Tourism Minister at the 
end of this month has been cancel¬ 
led. The minister, Fuad Sultan, 
yesterday notified his Israeli conn-. 
terpart Avrabam Sharir that the visit 
was off. He offered no explanation, 
nor did he state if and when he would 
be able to oome here. 


Sharir sent a telegram to Egypt 
expressing deep disappointment and 
urging Sultan not to delay his visit. 

The deferment of talks on tourism 
harms the interests of both countries 
. in their common endeavour to protq- 
ote tourism, from die U.S. and 
■ Europe, Sharir stated in a press 
communique. 


Cairo coort refuses to release rioters 


CAIRO (Reuter). - Egypt's Sop- in Cairo in February. The court then 
remeStafceSecurityGcrart-yesterday 'adjourned die hear&^uiitfl October 
rejected a defence plea 1 for the re 1 - - S'. A idtal of l,23t>'pe6ple face trial’ 
lease of police conscripts who'rioted on charges relating to the riots. ' 


LIKUD TO OPPOSE 


(Continued from Page One) 

that the government was opposed to 
an investivation. However, it would 
order a police investigation, if the 
court ordered this, in connection 
with “those people not covered by 
the pardon against whom there is 
prima facie evidence of crimes." 
These people - a reference to the 
unpardoned GSS agents who 
allegedly carried out the April 1984 
killings and subsequently lied before 
the three state panels of inquiry in 
1984-85 - would then be pardoned 
by President Herzog. 

Corfu believed that the court 
would uphold the presidential par¬ 
dons and the “deal" of which they 
were the major component. 

But if the worst comes to the 
worst. Corfu argued, and the court 
ordered a police investigation and 
cancelled all the pardons, then the 
cabinet would have to decide what 
son of investigation was needed. In 
any event, the Likud believes, there 
was no need to pre-empt the High 
Court. 


Corfu added that Harish should 
not be “so wary of failure” but 
conceded that the current impasse 
between Harish and at least the 
Likud ministers underlined a sticky 
constitutional problem: The 
attorney-general, who is the 
cabinet's legal adviser, on the one 
hand as in a normal client-lawyer 
relationship - is supposed to carry 
out government instructions and de¬ 
fend the government before the 
courts, as the government instructs. 
On the other hand, nothing compels 
Harish to bow to such cabinet in¬ 
structions and he can reject them 
and act contrary to their spirit. 

Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir, 
who is heading the Likud’s opposi¬ 
tion to an investigation which could 
well focus on his role in the Shin Bet 
affair, was yesterday described by 
his aides as in “a good mood” and in 
“fighting spirits." 

“He will not act against his consci¬ 
ence they said, referring to a police 
or judicial investigation, which he 
maintains wou'd damage the GSS. 


The aides added that Shamir 
would not allow a “free vote” on the 
issue by Likud ministers, some of 
whom (including Deputy Prime 
Minister David Levy) axe reportedly 
amenable to the idea of a judicial 
inquiry, if only as a means of unsea¬ 
ting Shamir from the Likud lead¬ 
ership. 

Sarah Honig adds from Tel Aviv: 

A new element may be changing 
the balance of forces in the cabinet 
on the issue. The Likud’s ardent ally. 
Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz 
(Shas), is seen as more amenable to 
supporting a judicial inquiry. He 
said yesterday that while he con¬ 
tinued to oppose any inquiry into the 
GSS affair, “if the choice will be 
between a police investigation and a 
judicial inquiry, then the latter is the 
lesser of the two evils.” 

This statement was the best news 
Labour has had in a long time, a 
senior party minister told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post. He said the Likud could 
no longer be certain of a sure major¬ 
ity against an inquiry commission. 


When you’re getting away from it all 
at the Tel Aviv Sheraton, You can 
still keep in touch with ,i 
The Jerusalem Post A 


CLOSES). - Rehov Dizengoff, be¬ 
tween Rehov Frishman and Kikar 
Dizengoff, will be closed to vehicles 
from 11 a.m. to midnight tomorrow 
because of the official unveiling of 
the Ya’acov Again sculpture. 


Journalists call on ministry 
not to dose 2 E. J’lem papers 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Association of Israel Journal¬ 
ists in Jerusalem yesterday urged the 
Interior Ministry not to close down 
the East Jerusalem AI-Mithaq news¬ 
paper and Al-Ahd ma gazin e.- This 
followed appeals for assistance from 
the publications. 

An association statement said the 
association would ask the National 
Federation of Israel Journalists to 
intervene on the papers’ behalf, at a 
meeting of the federation directo¬ 
rate tomorrow. 


The Jerusalem district commis¬ 
sioner in the Interior Ministry last 


week notified the two publications 
that he was considering closing them 
down on the grounds that they were 
“operated and. directed” by the 
* Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. Al-Mithaq's publisher, 
Mahmoud Khatib, has denied the 
charges. 

The Association for Civil Rights in 
Israel called on the ministry yester¬ 
day to allow.the papers to continue 
publication. In a statement issued in 
Jerusalem,.the group said there were 
enough provisions in the law and 
censorship to prevent security viola¬ 
tions. Closure “violates the freedom 
of expression of the entire Israeli 
press.” 


W. Bank students again hold anti-Jordan protests 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Palestinian students in the West 
Bank demonstrated yesterday for 
die second consecutive day against 
Jordan's closure of Fatah offices in 
Amman and expulsion of Yasser 
Arafat’s deputy, Khalil al-Warir 
(Abu Jihad). 

Student protests were held at Nab¬ 
lus’s An-Najah University, and at 
Hebron’s Islamic College. 


Students burned pictures of King 
Hussein and waved Palestinian flags. 
The chairman of the student union at 
the Islamic College was reportedly 
arretted. • 

Pro-PLO newspapers in East 
Jerusalem have in the last few days 
published numerous condemnations 
of tire Jordanian moves by commun¬ 
ity leaders throughout the territor¬ 
ies. 


The Td Aviv 
Sheraton Hotel 



Mormons a hit at Haifa Festival 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The Mormon Brigham 
Young University effortlessly con¬ 
verted 3,000 Israelis at midnight on 
Saturday with a high-spirited .and 
high-kicking performance at the 
opening of the Sixth International 
Folklore Festival in the Sports 

Palace here. 

The 25 dancers, young men and 
women, who were accompanied by a 
five-piece band, closed , the three- 
hour programme. They had the 
usually staid Haifaites dapping and 
stomping their feet in tune with their 
catching mountain rhythm. 

The U.S. did well at the show. A 
25-man brass and drum band from 
the Sixth Fleet opened the show with 
a. selection of muitaiy airs and jazz. 

Troupes from nine foreign coun¬ 
tries, as well as local choirs and 
bands, took part. A 10th contingent, 
a young orchestra from Germany, 
was only able to appear in the open¬ 
ing parade of the flags. They had 
announced their participation too 
late to be included in the already 
long opening programme, a festival 
spokesman told The Jerusalem Post. 

But they joined also in fee big 
music and dance parade the festival 
staged in the Rehov Herzl main- 
street yesterday afternoon, and will 
take paiTwith all the other troupes in 


the appearances scheduled for this 
week in Haifa, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Caesarea and Tiberias. 

Prime Minister Peres, who 
appeared to be delighted by the 
happy sounds and colours, described 
the festival as “eye-pleasing and 
heart-lifting," and organizer Shmuel 
Bialik hit fee nail on the bead when 
he described the event as a “sym¬ 
phony of joy and brotherhood of 
peoples.” 

The vice president of the Interna¬ 
tional Folklore Festivals Organiza¬ 
tion, Poland's Michel Kosinsky, who 
is also his country’s Deputy Culture 


Minister, expressed his hope for in¬ 
creased cultural relations with 
Israel. A troupe from Poland and 
one fromYugoslavia represent East¬ 
ern Europe in the festivaL 
A special round of applause was 
earned by a very fine Arab debka 
dance troupe fromBaka al Gharbiya 
.village in the Triangle, who were 
also angled ont for mention by fee 
prime minister. Peres mused that it 
was interesting to see the flags of the 
U.S., Poland and Yugoslavia 
hoisted together in Israel Not to be 
outdone, the Sixth Fleet musicians 
waved red kerchiefs. 


in deep sorrow we announce the death of ourdear 

MICHAEL WAGNER Vr 


Mourned by: 

MalfWe 

Mefr andRuth Wagner, GrindelwaJd, 
Switzerland 

Zlpporah and Yaacov Lange, Jerusalem 
Zvf and Mai to Wagner, RamatGan 
Chaim and Chaya Wagner, RamatGan 
The funeral took place on Sunday, July 13, 1 986 
Shiva at the Lange residence, 8 Rehov Yam Suf 
Ramat EShkol, Jerusalem, TeL Qi2-ei 7635. 




Afr Force Hughes Defender attack helicopter Gres • mbaSt 


(Contained from Page One) 

Lapidot said that the attack heli¬ 
copter was only one of several op¬ 
tions that fee air force held to strike 
at enemy targets. The fact that ter¬ 
rorists did not know where, when 
and how the next IAF strike would 
be carried out kept them off balance 
and hampered their activities. 

According to the latest edition of 
The Middle East Military Balance. 
fee IAF possesses 20 Bell Cobra and 
35 Hughes Defender attack helicop¬ 
ters, both manufactured in the U.S. 
The two combat craft can be armed 
with the TOW anti-tank missile sys- m 
tern, which is also accurate and effec¬ 
tive against hard targets such as 
buildings. 

Lapidot acknowledged feat the 
long-range anti-aircraft missiles the 
Syrians had deployed along their 
border wife Lebanon had limited the 
IAPs freedom of action over parts 
of Lebanon. Israel was not now 
interested in provoking the Syrians. 
Lapidot said, but when it becomes 
necessary to fly where iv we previous¬ 
ly flew, we have fee solutions,” he 
said. 

The air force yesterday unveiled 
one-of these solutions - a missile that 
locks on to and destroys enemy 
radar, rendering ineffective anti¬ 
aircraft missiles, which are radar- 
guided. 

Called Standard ARM (anti¬ 
radiation missile) and made by 
General Dynamics of the U.S., the 
weapon is an upgraded version of the 
Shrike missile used by fee IAF in fee 
Yom Kippur War. An even more 
advanced version,. called HARM 
(high-speed anti-radiation missile) 
was used by the U.S. Air Force to 


HELICOPTERS 

take out the Libyan radars »n rts raid 
last april. 

ARM was used by the IAF during 
the Lebanon V\ar. The system is 
brought into action as soon as the 
attacking aircraft picks up hostile 
radar transmissions, irnmnoue o 
then launched at "stand-off r ^ n P e “ 
greater than the range of the hostile 
surface-to-air missiles. 

ARM has "fire-and-forget capa¬ 
bility. or in other words, once laun¬ 
ched the missile automatically 
homes on to the source of the radar 
transmission. If. in defence, the mis¬ 
sile battery switches off its radar 
cover, it fenders itself Wind and 
becomes vulnerable to attack by reg¬ 
ular strike aircraft. 

Lapidot confirmed that Syria, 
which poses the main military threat 
to Israel, will soon - within a few 
months - receive the MIG-29, the 
latest plane in the Soviet arsenal, 
which is in the same class as Israel s 
F-16s. 

“This adds a new dimension to the 
Syrian threat," he said. Other Arab 
air forces were also gening the 
newest generation of combat air¬ 
craft. he added. 

Despite these developments, the 
IAF was at present managing to 
maintain the qualitative edge over 
the enemy. But, Lapidot stressed, 
the cumulative effect of budget cuts 
was leaving its mark on pilot training 
and “it could not be denied feat the 
situation is becoming more and more 
difficult". 
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PRIZE. - The prize for the best-run 
police unit in the country was 
awarded yesterday to the Netanya 
police station by Inspector-General 
David Kraus. 


Teachers spurn Petes appeal 
to give up their extra pay 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
and LEA LEVAVI 
Teachers last night turned down 
an appeal by fee prime minister to 
give up extra pay and save fee educa¬ 
tion system from financial crisis. 

After a one-and-a-half hour meet¬ 
ing at the Prime Minister's Office, a 
representative of the Histadrut 
Teachers’ Union said: “We told 
Peres we are not prepared to make 
any more sacrifices. We gave up this 
money last year. We are not going to 
do it again.” 

The teachers were asked by fee 
prime minister to give up pay for 
non-teaching duties - which they 
were awarded by the Etzioni com¬ 
mission on pay and conditions - so 
that the Education Ministry can 
meet Treasury demands to slash its 
budget 

The Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association, like the Histadrut 
teachers, refused to give way on this, 
bnt their chairwoman Shos hana 
Bayer said they were willing to con¬ 
sider the postponement of other in¬ 
crements. 

Peres told fee teachers the issue 
not only affected them but the whole 


country. “You are entitled to the 
money,” he told them. “But we can 
all be right and the economy will 
collapse.” 

The prime minister said that in the 
past year fee teachers had received 
extra pay amounting to S30 million 
under Etzioni. Now they should hold 
back and delay the extra S22ra. due 
to them in September. 

Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon said he feared that without an 
agreement with fee teachers the en¬ 
tire education system would be.- 
seriously banned. Finance Minister 
Mosbe Nissim told the union leader 
that teachers had received a 10J5 per 
cent increase in April, a bigger rise 
than any other group of workers. 

All three ministers appealed to the 
teachers to think again and to call 
special conferences to consider the 
situation. 

Education Ministry director- 
general Eliezer Shmueli said that if 
fecre was no agreement and the 
ministiy was forced to cut its budget 
by the $24m. demanded by the 
Treasury, he did not see how schools 
could be opened in time for fee new 
year. (See Page 4) 
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Our beloved husband, lather and grandfather 

Dr. ELI JUSTICE-DAYAN 

passed away. 
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Mis daughter and family: Hava, Jacques and 
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To Mr. Ya’acov Jeffrey 

We share you grief on the death of your 

Mother V't 
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HOME AND FQBEIGM NEWS/SPORT 

UK drops Budd, Cowley as Tanzania joins bo ycott 

Bid to save Commonwealth games 
from walkout by African states 



■EDINBURGH. — Faced with a 
^boycott by five black African na¬ 
tions, Commonwealth Games offi¬ 
cials. said yesterday that South 
African-born athletes Zola Budd 
and Annette Cowley will not be 
allowed to compete in the Olympic- 
style quadrennial event. 

The Commonwealth Games Fed¬ 
eration, the governing body, de- 


agaiost Britain. 

There are 15 African nations m 
the Commonwealth, the 49-nation 
association of Britain and its former 
colonies. 

Both Nigeria and Zimbabwe had 
specifically protested over the inclu¬ 
sion of Budd, the 20-year-old bore- 
foot runner, on England's team. 
Zimbabwe has not pulled out of the 


idded the two athletes were ineligible competition, bur is among the coun- 
:tinder the Commonwealth constitn- tries thought to be considering a 
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don to compete for England in the 
10-day event, which starts July 24 in 
Edinburgh, said federation spokes¬ 
man Peter Heatley. 

The decision followed the 
announcement by Tanzania yester¬ 
day that it was joining four other 
African, nations in boycotting the 
13th annual games because of Bri¬ 
tain's refusal to support economic 
sanctions against South Africa's 
white-led government. 

In Sydney. Australian Foreign 
Minister Bill Hayden warned Com¬ 
monwealth partners that the group’s 
future was threatened by Britain's 
refusal to impose economic sanc¬ 
tions against South Africa. Unless 
this stand is reversed, he said, “the 
Commonwealth would start to fall 
apart." 

Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya and Ugan¬ 
da had earlier withdrawn from the 
competition, and there was concern 
that other African teams would join 
the boycott in a coordinated protest 


boycotL 

The Commonwealth Games Fed¬ 
eration announced its decision after 
a six-hour meeting at an Edinburgh 
hotel. Heatley said the federation 
decided that neither Budd, holder of 
the world 5,000-metre record, nor 
Cowley, a swimmer, met residency 
requirements for competing in the 
Commonwealth games. 

Budd received her British pass¬ 
port in April, 1984, allowing her to 
compete for Britain in the Los 
Angeles Olympics. Cowley holds a 
British passport through her English 
mother and is a student at the uni¬ 
versity of Texas. Both women have 
been living in England. 

The Federation made it dear that 
their ineligibility for the Common¬ 
wealth event does not affect then- 
right to compete for England m 
other events. 

“Now that this decision has been 
made, we see no obstacle which 
should prevent countries attend¬ 


ing,’' said Heatley. “These are not 
Britain's games, these are the games 
of the British Commonwealth. 

But in Dar-es-Salaam the Tanza¬ 
nian Foreign Ministry, in announc¬ 
ing it was pulling the country's team 
out of the forthcoming games, cited 
the British government's “insensitiv¬ 
ity” to developments in South Afri¬ 
ca. 

“It is all the more regrettable” 
that the UK administration has not 
only continued to oppose “concrete 
measures” against South Africa but 
has also tried to dissuade others, 
notably European Economic Com¬ 
munity members, from taking such 
measures, the statement said. 

The first four countries also gave 
as the main-reason for their boycott 
the British government's'refusal to 
impose economic sanctions on South 
Africa, and the inclusion in the En¬ 
glish team of Budd and Cowley, has 
been died as a secondary reason. 

Two African teams, Botswana 
with 25 members and Malawi with 
30, arrived in Edinburgh yesterday. 

But Tanzania is the first of south¬ 
ern Africa’s “front line” states, lead¬ 
ing the fight to end apartheid, to join 
the boycott, and observers believe 
there is now little doubt that the 
other three from line members also 
belonging to the Commonwealth - 
Botswana, Zimbabwe and Zambia - 
will also join their ranks. (Reuter. 
AP) 


Spain frees Shi’ites for Beirut hostages 


MADRID (AP).-The Spanish gov¬ 
ernment has pardoned two Shi’ite 
Moslems whose freedom was de¬ 
manded in exchange for the release' 
of three Spanish hostages in Leba¬ 
non. the Spanish news agency EFE 
said Saturday night. 

The two Lebanese, Mohammed 
Rahal, 22, and Mustafa Khalil. 24, 
were sentenced to 27 years in prison 
June. 19S5 for the attempted slaying 
of Libyan Embassy employees in 
Madrid' in October, 19S4. 

Anonymous callers later deman¬ 
ded their freedom in exchange for 


the release of three Spanish Embas¬ 
sy employees kidnapped in Beirut on 
January 17, the day Spain estab¬ 
lished formal diplomatic ties with 
Israel. 

The three hostages were released 
in February after Interior Under¬ 
secretary Rafael Vera and consular 
officer Rafael Pastor went to Beirut 
to negotiate with the Shi'ite kidnap¬ 
pers. 

Vera said after the trip that the 
Spanish government was looking 
into letting Rahal and Khalil serve 


out their terms in a Lebanese prison. 
Such an arrangement “would not 
happen right away and would in no 
way constitute a concession.” 

Pastor said the government was 
also looking into foe possibility of- 
pardoning or expelling the two 
Lebanese prisoners. 

EFE said that the Spanish national 
court, Audencia National, issued 
orders Saturday to the director of the 
Alcala-Meco prison near Madrid to 
free Rahal and Khalil. It did not say 
precisely when they will be released. 


5 10 nuns and U.S. missionary 
abducted in south Philippines 


Peres a 
extra pay 
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ZAMBOANGA, Philippines. - 
Armed men seized 10 Filipino Ro¬ 
man Catholic nuns from a hill-top 
conventnndan Atherican Protestant 
missionary from a dormitory^ two 
■se parate kid napping mridents-n r t h c- • 
Moslem city of MtuawL xnilitaiy^iid 
Church leadeis.said yesterday. 

Brig. Gen. Pedro Balbanero, de¬ 
puty chief of the southern command 
in charge of the area, said the nuns 
were abducted from their convent 
Friday night. The American was 
taken from his room about 3 
kilometres from the convent Satur¬ 
day night, Balbanero said. 

No group immediately claimed re¬ 
sponsibility for the kidnappings. But 


Balbanero said he suspected the 
nuns’abductors were ‘‘Moslem ter¬ 
rorists" trying to embarrass Presi- 


A witness of the Friday night 
abduction saiff SBe^fcaw firmed - men 
lead the nuns down the hill and take 
them away on two motor boats, the 
Rev. Michael Fitzgerald said from 
his Manila office. 

In Manila, six people were 
arrested yesterday as riot police pre¬ 
vented supporters of deposed Philip¬ 
pine president Ferdinand Marcos 
from staging a rally in a central 
Manila park, police and eyewitnes¬ 
ses said. (AP, AFP) 



At the 
YMCA Hotel in 
the center of Jerusalem 


From NIS 29.- per person N1S 50.- double 

Discounts for children in parents’ room 
Prices include VAT, service charge, 

A A I ^ swimming pool and tennis courts. 

If § J Sports Day Camp for children NIS 6.- per day. 
YMCA Hotel 20 King David Sl Jerusalem Tel: 02-227111 > 


Iraqi warplanes 
hit three tankers 

BAGHDAD (Renter). - Iraq said 
its warplanes hit three large shipping 
targets in the Gulf in the last 24 
hours, and Gulf sources reported 
, that a fire aboard one of them, the 
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A military spokesman here raid 
three “large naval targets” - the 
usual term for a tanker or merchant 
sLip - had been hit in air strikes at 
8:30 p.m. Saturday, and 10 a.m. and 
12:42 p.m. yesterday. 

Gulf shipping and salvage sources 
said the 123,600-ton Cypriot tanker 
Achilles was hit by a missile early 
yesterday 80km. south of Iran’s 
Kharg Island oil export ter minal in 
the northern Golf. 
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A Summer Treat 

hi a qu iet atmosphere^— and In a I 
setting tKSF wff takeyour Bread!j 
away. Here you! find in our buffet 
Cold soups, salads, quiches 


Different 


soap*, 
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7 & 10 Day Luxury Cruises 


onboard 


CITY OF RHODOS 


Sailing from Haifa on July 31, August 7,14,21 
Don’t Miss the Boat 

and don’t settle for less than the best 

Call your travel agent today, or MALCHI CRUISES 


Tel Aiv, 76 DizengoffSt., Td. 03-299414 


Haifa, 3 H^hankim St, TeL 04-524218/9. 
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Botha: Black students 
to reapply for schooling 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - South 
African President P.W. Botha 
issued a proclamation yesterday 
saying the 1.7 million black students 
scheduled to start the new school 
year today must apply to attend class 
and that officials can refuse them 
without giving reasons. 

The proclamation, published in 
the Government Gazette , also said 
the decisions cannot be appealed 
through any process, apparently ra- 
duding the courts. 

There bad been speculation about 
whether black students would show 
up for class today, which has been 
declared a national “Day of Ac¬ 
tion,” by the 500,000 member Con¬ 
gress of South African Trade Un¬ 
ions. The form of protest - involving 
demands for release of union leaders 
detained under the government's 
emergency decree - was left up to 


individual anions. 

An official of an alternative black 
education programme in Joahnnes- 
burg said yesterday that through 
word of mouth in the Wack com¬ 
munities, large numbers of students 
above 30 years old would not be 
attending the first scheduled day of 
class today. 

The government said the presi¬ 
dent's emergency regulation orders 
were issued to assist the Department 
of Education and Training in restor¬ 
ing order at the nation's 7,000 black 
schools. 

The opening of black schools 
already has been delayed two weeks 
to allow the Education Department 
to finalize a security plan.- which 
includes identification cards for all 
students and a reported plan to in¬ 
volve teachers in the security at the 
fenced schools. 



More than 2,300 kilos of hashish concealed in hollowed wooden 
sleepers was seized over the weekend near Peshawar bordering 
Afghanistan. The sleepers filled with hashish packets were nailed 
together. Some had been sent to the Pakistani port of Karachi for 
onward shipment. (AFP telephoto) 


West’s first monitoring depot 
set up at Soviet nuclear site 


MOSCOW (AP). - U.S. scientists 
have installed the first Western 
monitoring station at a Soviet nuc¬ 
lear test site, putting about a dozen 
seismic;tlevicesin:xeanote Kazakh* 9 
stanc h mCmbfcr of-the group’raid" 
yesterday. - : . 

Thomas Cochran, a scientist with 
tire Washington-based National Re¬ 
sources Defence Council, said in an 
interview that his group received 
strong Soviet support for the project 
which he hopes will show it is possi¬ 
ble to set up stations for monitoring a 
nuclear test ban. 

But he said the NRDC scientists 
have no assurance they would be 
allowed to monitor an actual nuclear 
test, should the Soviets resume their 
testing programme after Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s unilateral 
moratorium expires on August 6. 


“We will certainly be allowed to 
stay there after August 6,” he said. 
“We’ll have to see if we’U be allowed 
to record .their tests or not. Either 
way,' we’d know that a test'had 
occurred.” ’ 

The project, which calls for Soviet 
scientists to install similar seismic- 
monitoring stations near the U.S. 
testing site in Nevada, marks the first 
time western scientists have been 
allowed near the Soviet site or per¬ 
mitted to set up a monitoring station 
on Soviet territory. It is being con¬ 
ducted under an agreement between 
the NRDC and the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. 

The Soviet test site is about 
2,900km. southeast of Moscow near 
the Kazakhstan city of Semipala- 
tinsk, in rugged grassland marked by 
small hills and gulleys. 


U.S., Libyan forces hold rival 
games in disputed gulf 


WASHINGTON. - U.S. and Li¬ 
byan forces yesterday were holding 
rival maneuvers in the disputed Gulf 
of Sirte, the scene of previous U.S.- 
Libyan clashes, reports here said. 

In Tripoli, Libya’s official news 
agency Jana said yesterday that “all 
targets were hit” in a missile-firing 
exercise whose first phase began on 
Saturday. 

The 14-word dispatch did not de¬ 
scribe the targets or the type of 
missiles fired. 

On Saturday Jana claimed there 
had been “unusual movements” by 
U.S. forces in the Mediterranean. 

The Washington Post reported 
yesterday that the U.S. had been 
staging airborne maneuvers north of 
Libyan-daimed waters for the past 
few weeks. 

Quoting Pentagon sources, the 


paper said warplanes from the U.S. 
aircraft carrier Forrestal bad flown 
to within 64km. of the “Line of 
Death,” a no-go area drawn across 
Abe neck of the Gulf of Sirte by 
Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi. 

Libya had not been warned of the 
exercises, it said. Advance notice 
was “a courtesy,” one unidentified 
Pentagon official told the paper: 
“When somebody shoots at you. you 
don’t owe him that courtesy." 

A Pentagon spokesman said, 
however, that the Sixth Fleet was 
conducting normal maneuvers in the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf of Sirte, 
and that he was not aware of any 
special exercises. 

The gulf was the scene of U.S.- 
Libyan air confrontation prior to the 
U.S. air raids on Tripoli and Ben¬ 
ghazi on April 15. (AP, AFP) 



Doron Shefa of Israel is blocked by Epi of Spain in last night's World 
Cup basketball game in Barcelona. (Reuter telephoto) 

Israel whipped by Spain 


By ITSHAK KESTENBOUM 
BARCELONA. - Israel’s national 
basketball team got their semi-final 
World Cup basketball campaign off 
on the wrong foot last night when 
they were badly beaten by the host 
team Spain in the opening game. 
94-65. 

The Spaniards jumped out to a 
15-4 lead to open the game and never 
looked backed. Israel couldn't find a 
way to crack the tough Spanish de¬ 
fence and at the same time were out 
of touch with their own shooting. 

For the first time in anyone’s 
memory Mickey Berkowitz was held 
scoreless. Doron Jamchec. who had 
a hot hand in last week's final game 
in El Ferro!, also lost his touch and 


managed but 12 points for a measly 
40 per cent shooting average. 

The one bright spot for Israel was 
Lavon Mercer". He had two wonder¬ 
ful blocks, two steals, eight rebounds 
and he hit eight out of nine field 
goals for a total of 19 points. 

Fernando Martin had 28 points and 13 re- 
boands to lead Spain. 

Israel most win one of tbdr two rrtnrinlng 
games, against Brazil tonight or G rrece tomor¬ 
row. in order lo adtun to Ibr battle for 5rh-8tb 
position fa the (Inal standing. 

Brad! beat Cuba fM3 in the same proop. 

There was a major upset in the 
Oviedo group when Argentina upset 
the United States 74-70. 

It was the Argentinians* first vic¬ 
tory and the Americans' first loss in 
the tournament. 

Italy heat Canada 89-86. 


Mansell takes the lead in style 


BRANDS HATCH. England 
(AFP). - Nigel Mansell took the lead 
in the world drivers’ championship 
when he won the British Formula 
One Grand Prix here yesterday. 

Driving a Williams Honda, the 
31-year-old Englishman (hoping to 
become the first British champion 
since James Hunt in 1976) won a 
thrilling duel with team-mate Nelson 
Piquet of Brazil to post his fourth 
victory in five races and snatch the 

Edberg wins 
Swiss Open 

GSTAAD (AP). - Top-seeded Ste¬ 
fan Edberg defeated unseeded Ro¬ 
land Stadler of Switzerland 7-5,4-6. 
6-1, 4-6. 6-2 in a 3-hour. 25-minute 
marathon final to win the S231.000 
Swiss Tennis Open here yesterday. 

Catarina Undqvisf won (be women's toama- 
menl when she beat (Mow Swede Catria JexeO 
6-2.64. 

Mixed fortunes 
in junior tennis 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV. - Israel had mixed' 
fortunes in international junior team 
tennis championships played in 
Europe over the weekend, with suc¬ 
cess in the Galea Cup boys’ under-20 
competition contrasting with 
crushing defeats in both boys' and 
girls’ under-16 tournaments. 

In the 28-nation Galea Cup - 
popularly known as the “junior 
Davis Cup” - Israel today opens its 
challenge in semi-final zonal com¬ 
petition in Barcelona with a testing 
tie against France. 

The Isradb had qualified with a naO-Wdng 
3-2 triumph over their Portuguese hosts ta a 
aval prettmmuy ta Estoril, following a 5-0 
whitewash of Cyprus. 

In both the boys' and girts 1 nadeM6 cham¬ 
pionships, Israel crashed out 5-0 to tbdr respec¬ 
tive hurts bt zonal preliminaries In Sweden and 
Spain. 

CYCLING: AngeJ-Jose Sarrapio of Spain won 
yesterday's 10th stage of the Tonr de France, 
with Jorgen Pedersen of Denmark retaining the 

overall lead. 


lead from reigning world champion. 
Frenchman Alain Prost. 

Pros!, who Is now four points behind Mansell 
In the championship, [tabbed third. 

The race was marred by a nine car 
pile-up just after the start in which 
veteran French driver Jacques Laf- 
fite. who was equalling Graham 
Hill's record of 176 Grands Prix, 
suffered serious leg injuries. The 
race was halted on the first lap and 
only got under way after a second 
start 80 minutes later. 

Clemens in form 
for All-Star game 

NEW YORK (AP). - Roger Cle¬ 
mens broke his two-game losing 
streak with a five-hitter fn Saturday's 
major leagues baseball action, mid 
outpitched fellow All-Star Mike 
Witt to lead the Boston Red Sox to a 
3-2 victory over the California 
Angels with the help of a two-run 
homer by Bill Buckner. 

Clemens, expected to start tomor¬ 
row for the American League in the 
All-Star game at Houston, raised his 
record to 15-2. He wrfked‘tvfrq‘ ; &nd 
struck out eight, increasing ; liis 
league-leading total to 146;—- ■ * 

to other American League games. It was 
Oakland 5, Toronto 3j Kansas City 7, Detroit 4; 
Texas II, devdand & Chicago 6, Baltimore3; 
New York 8, Minnesota 0; Seattle 15, Mil¬ 
waukee 9. 

In the National League, it was New York 10, 
Atlanta 1; Houston 4, Philadelphia 3; San 
Frimcisco 3. Pittsburgh I; Onrhnmri 2, Mon¬ 
treal (h Chicago 7. Los Angeles 4; St. Louis 4, 
San Diego 2. 



THE JEWISH AGENCY 

ISRAEL EDUCATION FUND OF THE UtffTED JEWISH APPEAL 
TENDER No. 81/593/86 

1. THE JEWISH AGENCY (hereinafter the Agency) Invites tenders from building 
contractors tor (he enlargement of the 

COMMUNITY CLUB IN YUVAUM 

2- The projected construction Is approximately 360 sq.m. 

3. Conditions of the tender as well as bH other pertinent information can be obtained from 
Tuesday. July 15. 1986 from the Agency. 17 Kaplan Street, Td Aviv, room 717 
between 9:00 a.m.-12tf0 p.m., against a non-retundabto deposit of NIS 200 - 

4. A special tour of the construction site for contractors wEH be held on Thursday. July 24. 
1986 departing at 10 ajn. from the Secretariat at Moshav YuvaHm, Misgav Regional 
Council. 

5. Bids should be submitted not later than 11X3 p.m. on Wednesday. August 13.1986 at 
the address mentioned In paragraph 3 above. 

6. This tender fas open only to contractors registered in accordance with the Act regarding 
Registration of Contractors for the execution of Engine wing and Construction Works 
1969. such contractors to abide by requirements ol the Act and to be eligtale to carry 
out thdVrorks as specified. 

7. The Agency does not undertake to accept the lowest, or any other bid. 
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Troubled teachers: The Etzion legacy 


By LEA LEV AVI 

When the Etzioni Commission 
was formed in 1979 to find a way to 
end a long teachers’ strike, nobody 
predicted its recommendations 
would bring a budget crisis and 
labour disputes seven yeans later. 

The mandate of the commission 
was to recommend ways to improve 
the status of teachers and the 
teaching profession. The teachers 
accepted the establishment of the 
commission with lofty talk of im¬ 
proved education and down-to-earth 
hopes of more money in their pay 
packets. 

Salaries were discussed in the last 
chapter in the Etzioni report but 
they were the element which re¬ 
ceived the most attention. The com¬ 
mission said teachers' salaries should 
be raised by 67 per cent to bring them 
into parity with those of engineers. 

It was also recommended that 
classes should be smaller, working 
conditions be improved, and early 
retirement options introduced, for 
one thing to make room for younger 


teachers. 

The clouds of crisis began gather¬ 
ing as soon as the report was pub¬ 
lished in 1980. The finance minister 
said the country couldn’t afford to 
implement the recommendations, 
and resigned when the government 
accepted the report. (The education 
minister had threatened to resign if 
the report were not approved, and 
both teachers' unions were set to 
strike if the government decision bad 
been negative.) 

A strike was averted by a cabinet 
decision to accept the Etzioni report, 
but it soon became clear that the 
recommendations could not be im¬ 
plemented fully, for budgetary and 
other reasons. (The teachers, 
although insisting on implementa¬ 
tion, were not particularly happy 
about some of the proposals, such as 
one requiring them to spend more 
time at school.) 

Education Ministry director- 
general Eliezer Shmueli was 
appointed to bead a committee to 
work out bow the recommendations 



Justice Moshe Etzioni 

fRahamim Israeli) 


could be implemented. 

Soon, the teachers were charging 
that the government was deliberate¬ 
ly dragging its feet. 

The two teachers’ unions express¬ 
ed their dissatisfaction by sanctions - 
dismissing children early, starting 
school late, not giving marks - and 
sometimes strikes. 

After the Shmueli committee had 


watered down the Etzioni proposals, 
an even more diluted version be¬ 
came part of the teachers' labour 
contract. The teachers agreed not to 
turn to the Etzioni report in the 
future as a baas for their demands. 

The recurring conflict was not just 
between the teachers and the gov¬ 
ernment: the two rival unions were 
often sharply at odds. 

For example, the final stage sche¬ 
duled for September 19S5 included 
provision for a 5.8 per cent across- 
the-board salary increase. When 
cuts in the education budget began 
to threaten teachers’ jobs, Histadrut 
Teachers Union secretary-general 
Yitzhak Wellber was agreeable to a 
postponement of the pay increase 
for a year on condition that no 
teachers were fired. 

The Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association refused to go along with 
this and a long struggle - some of it in 
the form of sanctions against pupils- 
ensued. Finally, as a result of the 
economic recovery programme, 
both unions were forced to wait until 


this past spring for the increase, and 
then had to settle for a little less than 


5.8 per cent. 

The other element which was sup¬ 
posed to have been implemented m 
September 1985 was a payment for 
40 000 non-teaching hours. This was 
postponed until this September. But 
two months ago. in the wake of a 
government decision to cut the 
education budget again by $24 mil¬ 
lion, the prime minister, and mrais- 
ters of finance and education met 
with heads of the teachers' unions to 
try to persuade them to agree to a 
postponement of the pay for the 
40.000 hours for yet another year. 

The Secondary School Teachers' 
Association, usually the more mili¬ 
tant of the two unions, took a flcx- 
ibile position this time and agreed to 
put off the pay for some of the hours 

The Histadrut Teachers' Union 
gave a categorical “no" to any post¬ 
ponement. 

Representatives of both unions 
were to have a second meeting with 
the three ministers last night.' 
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Nature Cure Clinic 
Wonderful sea view 
Medical supervision 


Physical activities 
and massage 


67 Zvi Segal SL evVao-as'm 

Bamea, AshkeJon |i5pw* .vaia 


■Tel: 051-35433. 


HEALTH 
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Sport, Health and Beauty Club 

Work out gym • Exercise and 
dance hall • Sauna • Jacuzzi 
Swimming pool- 
swimming lessons 

Beauty pari our 

Combined special (Set programs, 
coned nutrition and sport 
146 Rehov Ahuza, Raanana, 
Tel. 052-455545 



Now That's Nature for You 


Course in 
Reflexology 


given by 
Avilifchitz 
in July (in Hebrew). 
Tel. 053-31429, Netanya 



ANGEL'S BAKERY, JERUSALEM 


S3NAN BREAD 

(Lehem Email) 
made from whole 
pre-germinated wheat 


‘Why is E3NAN bread preferable to all other bread and what 
makes it unique? 

Most of the vitamins, minerals and fibre with which the wheat 
kernel is blessed are found in the kernel’s skin (the bran), and the 
wheat germ which are attached to it 

In the case of most breads, the bran and wheat germ are removed 
in the flour mills before grinding, so that the bread will be 
shining white. 

But remember, removal of the kernel's skin leaves it sterile and 
lifeless! 

EINAN bread, on the other band, is produced from whole 
pre-germinated wheat kernels, which contain the entire skin and 
the germ and with them, all the vitality of the kernel. 
.Furthermore, in this production process, the whole wheat 
kernels are not ground into flour. First they are soaked in water 
until they have swollen. This soft swollen wheat is then ground 
in a special grinder directly into the dough from which the 
healthy and tasty EINAN bread is baked. 

Because EINAN bread contains all the ingredients required for 
proper digestive functioning, it helps to prevent constipation . 
and balances the body weight 


wn 


EINAN BREAD is produced at AngeTs Bakery, 
Jerusalem, TeL 02-525102,525103 


Nothing is better for your body than a calm and tranquil mind! TtT3 
Treatment of pain by massage and reflexology, 
by the Chinese Shiatsu method. 

No electronic equipment, no medicines. 

If you've tried it, try us and compare!! 
if you haven't, try ftll 

Qfcr, T<L 03-485434, Sunday—TUrafay, 


BAD BACK? 


Headaches 
Neck pain 
Low back pain 



Try Chiropractic Care 


• Arm and Shoulder 

• Fatigue 

• Leg Pain 


Regain your weU being without drugs or surgery 

Dr. Laurence Been D.C. 

(Palmer College, U.SJU 

Call foran appointm ent; 052-78496,02-631525 
__ 2 Nordan St^ HerzliyaBet, 2 Chopin SL, Jerusalem. 



Nautilus Health Club 
Ifs demanding 
but it works! 

The system that's proved itself 


* Aerobics * Stretching + Yoga * Concakralfig ★ 
Abdoobul work oat* Massage VDiysanna* Steam room 
Take advantage of oar special prices for tbesauaer. 


OPEN:630am.--1030 pm 

Nimrod Dreyfus—Hflton Hotel, TeJ. 03-231317 


Orthopedic Centre 

Certified Orthotic Facfflty 


* Orthopedic back belts 

* Custom-made arch supports 

* Orthopedic shoes 

* Rehabilitation equipment 

* Knee and arm pads for 
athletes; and for tennis etoow 


MEDICAL PEDICURE 


ALUSH, 79 Sokolow 


RamatHasharon 
TeL 03-403406 


MEDICAL CENTRE 


Treatments given by 
Dr. Med. 
Acupuncture 
Homeopathy 


Pains • Allergies 

Mental Problems • Slimming 
Stopping Smoking 


18 Retimes St, Tel Avfv, 

TeL 239215. 

ad71S4D-Q3 


NuUn al Food Restaurant 



8 Yavets St. (off 49 Jaffa Rd.) 
Td. 02-225014 


This space 
reserved for 
TARGET 
MARKETING- 


Placeyourad 
where you know 
your clientele 
will find you! 
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In Celebration of Nature 


PSALMIST 
WITH A CAMERA 

. OUryiA r/~ ■ 



ISRAEL 

GARDENING 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PSALMIST Wmi ACAMEKA 

By Gall Rubin 

A beautftd, sensitive coBectton of nature 
photographs by the late American-teaU 




ISRAEL GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


photographer. This book b equally a 
personal tribute to the land of brad, and 
to Gaffs exquisite coteries. Text by GtH 
Ruble and Rabbi Michael Greets. 
Published by Abbeville Press, N.Y_ 
softener. 116 chrome matte pages 

Price NK 22 J 0 - 


By Walter Frank! 

Month by month Instr u ction s for planting 
everything that grows tn brad gardens, 
homes and window bates. An ever- 
popular book by the Jerusalem Post 
cotanrfst PubBshed by The Jerusalem 
Post and Carta, hardcover. 256pages 

nice MS 2*40 


By David Longman 
A best-seUng.boofc for plant lovers, 
Illustrated step-by-step. Each entry 
contain M detafe of one particular plant* 
ta hfsttxy. can* requirements and needs, 
ptasaspecM trouble-shooting section for 
each plant Publshed by Peter Lowe, 
hardcover. 196pages. 

fMociNB 3*40 . 




BIRDWATCHING IN ISRAEL 


AO you need to know on local avifauna. 
InetaMngacoinpteK Bsc of btad spades In 
Israel, and how. when and where to find 
them, plus other kritannadon vied to (he 
birdwatcher in Israel. Beautifully 
Bhsnaied. magazine format pubfished by 
the Society for Protection of Name h 

Israel. 52 pages. 

Meet NS 9.50 


TORAH AND FLORA 

By Louis Rablnowitz. 
Combines rabbHc taught with MOnai 


hfsrcxy to produce a book on (he plants, 
Howera, fruits and trees mentioned In the 
Tora. Each chapter b Bnked to the weekly 
skirt and provides a urdque way of 
enhancing our understanding of die 
fatbBcal tectAdrBshed by Sanhedrin Press, 
hardcover. 168 pages. 

Price: NS 9^0 


To; BOOKS, The Jerysalem Post 
P.OB, 81. Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me the books listed 
below* 


PSAIJWSTWITH A CAMERA 

ISRAEL GARDENING 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

THE CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS 

BIRDWATCHING IN ISRAEL 

TORAH AND FLORA 


I enclose a cheque for NIS. 
na mf _ 


ADDRESS. 


CTTY. 



Whiz-kids in Warsaw for math Olympics 


By LIORA MORIEL 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

REHOVOT. - A delegation of six youngsters, chosen 
from “whiz kids" from all over the country, is competing 
in Warsaw in the annual international youth mathema¬ 
tics Olympics. 

“We’ve been .sending teams since 1979, Dr. Netta 
Maoz, Projects Coordinator of the Youth Activities 
Section at the Weizmann Institute here told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post. “In the individual achievements category we 
always have someone placed first or second, and overall 

our team ends somewhere above the middle.” 

Some 25 countries are taking part in the two-week 
event, which is held alternately in an eastern bloc country 
and a Western one. 

The man behind Israel’s team is Professor Joseph 
Gillis, of the Weizmann Institute. 

As projects coordinator at the Weizman Insitutute. 
Maoz deals with a variety of programmes for young 
mathmeticians and scientists. 

For the third year r unning , a three-member delegation 
of gifted 17-year-old science enthusiasts is in the U.S. for 
the summer on a trip funded by the Rickover Founda¬ 
tion. Hyman Rickover, who died last week at the age of 
86, was fee “godfathef’ of the nuclear submarine (he did 
not invent it, but pushed vigorously for its production 
and use). When he retired from the U.S. Navy four years 
ago be rediscovered his Jewish roots and set up a 
foundation to foster excellence in talented young scien¬ 
tists from the U.S. (one from each state), China Egypt 
and Israel. Unfortunately, Egypt has never sent a 
delegation. 


The first delegation included a Hv-ycnr-nld computer 

expert from Beersheha. ....... 

Later this week, a group of five Israeli youths will flv to 
Britain for a summer science camp organized by the 
University of London. Some -VHl youngster* from all 
over the world participate in the two-week programme. 

The Israelis, said Maoz. will spend the week before 
camp as guests of the Leeds Jewish community - 

Meanwhile, the Weizmann Institute is holding its IMh 
annual Dr. Bessie F. Lawrence International Summer 
Science Institute on its campus. Seventy-six teenagers 
from 16 countries are participating in this years activi¬ 
ties. which include individual or small group research 
projects. 

“These kids are amazing." said Nurit Gal. a house¬ 
mother at the summer science institute. “One of last 
year's participants worked with a heart-transplant team 
this year and one of this year’s group has designed a robot 
which has aroused the interest of industrialists.' 

“Most of fee American participants me Jewish, most 
of fee others are not. but this is not important to the 
programme ” said Maoz. “Your aim is to attract these 
young scientists to fee institute, and in fact many return 
for summer courses and. later, for graduate degrees. We 
keep in touch wife many participants over the years. ' 

Maoz, who earned her doctorate in chemistry from the 
Technion before coming here, began working rn the 
youth section 10 years ago. 

About 1.200 Israeli youngsters attend science prog¬ 
rammes at the institute every year and nearly 4,000 
others visit for day-long activities. 


Welfare red tape needs cutting 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 

A major overhaul of the country's 
welfare services, to ellminate masses 
of red tape' ensnaring both th ose W ho 
need'-help and those^whb gpftFrt, is 
suggested by fee chairman of the 
Knesset’s Labour and Soria! Wel¬ 
fare Committee. 

“People are sick and tired of run¬ 
ning from one office to another in 
search of aid,” said Labour MK Ora 
Namir. 

Namir said it was time for social 
services to “face up to present day 
realities." In a situation of growing 
deprivation and unemployment they 
bad to be streamlined. 

Social workers and others in fee 
field, she went on, did not have the 
answers to most of the problems 
thrown up by fee economic squeeze. 
And, while fee recent murder of a 
social worker in Migdai Ha’emek 



Ora Namir 


(Uzi Keren) 


was not a typical incident, violence 
was a growing problem and was 
caused partly by frustration. 


The committee is to meet with 
.social workers* leaders today to dis- 
. enss how to deal with assaults. 
^.'..‘LViolence is a very serious prob¬ 
lem but it can’t be solved by station¬ 
ing a policeman outside every wel¬ 
fare office,” said Namir. “We have 
to take steps to protect all public 
workers, but we must also cut the red 
tape feat makes finding help such a 
difficult experience. 

“Why, for instance, do we need 
three authorities to deal with wel¬ 
fare? Today social security, welfare 
and health officials are all involved, 
and often they provide duplicate 
services. 

“I think it is time we put a stop to 
this and set uo a unified service in 
which those in need cun be helped 
through one office and one set of 
officials. This will reduce bureaucra¬ 
cy and save a lot of money.” 


Striking Arab councils to get $1. lm. succour 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
and DAVID RUDGE 
Arab local councils, which have 
been on strike for over two weeks, 
will start receiving the $1.1 million 
promised to them “within days,” 
according to Aryeh Hecht, bead of 
the Interior Ministry's Local Gov¬ 
ernment Administration Depart¬ 
ment. The sum remains" of 54m. 
pledged to the councils to help cover 
their debts, which now total over 
S15xn. 

Council leaders are also deman¬ 
ding a huge increase in funds for 
development, to bring these in line 


with those given to Jewish local 
authorities, and the establishment of 
planning committees in the Arab 
sector. 

Ibrahim Nimmer Hussein, chair¬ 
man of the National Committee of 
Arab Local Councils, told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post that Arab representatives 
were satisfied wife the tone of last 
Friday’s negotiations wife Interior 
Minister Yitzhak Peretz. 

Peretz told fee Arab leaders that 
his ministry was negotiating with the 
Finance Ministry to restructure the 
budgetary base of Arab councils. 

Hussein said, however, feat fee 


strike would continue until ut least 
tomorrow pending the outcome of a 
hearing on the budgetary issue be¬ 
fore the Knesset Finance Commit¬ 
tee. 

The Interior Ministry’s Hecht said 
the sum ofSl.lm. had been withheld 
because most Arab councils had not 
yet submitted reports on how to 
improve efficiency, which was a pre¬ 
requisite for receiving the money. 

He admitted, however, that some 
reports bad been “held up” at the 
offices of Amram Calagy, the In¬ 
terior Ministry's newly-appointed 
northern district commissioner. 


Mayor Shlomo Lahat pays tribute to the late Archie Sherman 


Remembering a generous benefactor 


Money has a different meaning for 
different people. For the poverty- 
stricken, ft means bread and a roof 
over their heads. For fee industrial¬ 
ist, it is fee possibility of expanding 
and developing. Those who seek 
power see it as fee expression of 
strength, a means of winning re¬ 
spect. 

But there are also a few who see 
money as a means of helping their 
fellow man, carrying out good 
deeds, advancing society, fighting 
illness and suffering and promoting 
education. 


One of these exemplary few was 
Archie Sherman, whose passing has 
left us grieving. 

Ups modest , and wonderful Lon¬ 
don Jew was endowed with a 
stupendous capacity for action. He 
demoted many years to fee business 
world and with Ms ability and penet¬ 
rating foresight, be achieved great 
success. 

He donated generousiyto the Un¬ 
ited Jewish Appeal and other Israeli 
interests, but it was only during the 
Six Day War feat he discovered his 
true mission. 

From then until the day he died. 
Sherman completely identified with 
Judaism and the people of Israel and 
even resolved in 1975 to settle here 
and be one of us. The last years of his 

life were Spent mostly in Israel, and 
he returned to England only when 



Archie Sherman 


(Uzi Keren) 


cafied by business there H* 
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ity encompassed the entire country, 
it was tn Jerusalem and in Tel Aviv 
feat Sherman varied out his crown-, 
mg achievements. 

After receiving Israeli citizenship, f 

he made Tel Aviv his home. H* 
loved the city, its people and its 
atmosphere. He enjoyed strolling 
daily towards Jaffa along the beauti- 
tU iin?" S *' ore P rom vnade. 

••■vr en ° ur S11 J? US declared ti* 81 

virtue is its own reward," they 
probably had people like Sherman ib 
mind. Most important to him was to 
contribute to raising the level of 
education in Israel. He understood 
how much depends on education. . ; 
jnd he knew that therein lay Israel's 
future. 

Because of his concern for Israel s 
future, Sherman ceaselessly pressed s 
nch friends and colleagues to 
pate in an investment he considered _ 
of paramount importance * ■# J®" 
vestment in. the future of the Jew 15 ® 
state. 

One cannot fail to emphasize bf 
decency an d extraordinary felwwl- 
,l > - Sherman's word could be 
upon more than any signed commit- 
item of other people. \ . } v 

He was a great man. a pra« 

Jnd a great visionary f ^ 
heart. The Jewish people *. 11 .^- 
cannot forget him. 
tied into the ente'rprires tiiat . 
thanks to him. May his mem 0 " 
blessed forever. 
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Crunch 

Time 

Congress Has 
Its Hands Full 
And Its Eyes 
On the Clock 


By JONATHAN FUERB RINGER 


C WASHINGTON 

ONGRESS returns tomorrow from its two-week 
Independence Day recess, to distressing signals 
I from the Senate majority leader, Bob Dole. The 
Kansas Republican is talking of keeping the 
legislators at work past Aug. 15, the scheduled date fra¬ 
the next recess. 

When midterm elections approach, members gen¬ 
erally prefer to be home campaigning rather working in 
the Capitol. And this year, the political stakes are espe¬ 
cially high. The Democrats want to retake the Senate, 
and with 22 Republican seats up, they have a shot at it. As 
for the House, the Republican minority wants at the least 
to contain the midterm slide customarily suffered by the 
party that holds the Presidency. With only 45 working 
days left before the scheduled adjournment of the 99th 
Congress Oct. 3, decisions on the issues—already made 
difficult by continuing sharp differences on priorities 
among the House, the Senate and the White House—will 
increasingly be colored by election-year considerations. 

On foreign policy, President Reagan, who just before 
the July 4 recess beat the opposition in the House on his 
third try, may finally win his $100 million in military aid 
to the Nicaraguan rebels known as the contras. But con¬ 
frontation is ahead on his opposition to economic sanc¬ 
tions against South Africa. On arms control, there is 
resistance to his decision to end voluntary compliance 
with the SALT II treaty. And his request for money for 
the space-based missile defense shield known as Star 
Wars faces deep cuts. 

Up early ami looming large is the budget. There, the 
Supreme Court may have made agreement on priorities 
even more difficult. In striking down, 7 to 2, the first-line 
mechanism for automatic spending cuts in the balanced- 
budget law known as Gramm-Rudman-’Hollings, the Jus¬ 
tices took the dub many , legislators, had hoped would 
force the White House to ^^)tnew taxesand reductions * 
in military spending.'ttwasa particulariy powerful dub, 
the lawmakers believed, because if the red ink rose $10 
billion or more above ah annually spedfied amount—it 
is $144 billion for 1987—the Controller General would or¬ 
der the President to make across-the-board cuts, half of 
them in military spending. 

Hie Court ruled last week that such an exercise of ex¬ 
ecutive authority by the Comptroller would violate the 
doctrine of separation of powers because he is subject to 
removal by Congress. But the other provisions of the law, 
including the deftdt limits, remain in effect. How to 
reach them — or to finesse them — is the question. 

A fallback mechanism, written into the law in antid- 
pation of a successful Constitutional challenge, provides 
for the implementation of automatic cuts, if needed, 
through the regular legislative process, with both houses 
passing and the President signing the bilL 

An alternative, proposed by the original sponsors of 
the law, could prove more appealing to senators and rep¬ 
resentatives running for reelection and wondering 
whether it Is worse to cut popular programs or show 
themselves unable to reduce the deficit The alternative 
is to write a law making the Comptroller General inde¬ 
pendent and removable by the President But the pro- 



victor Jnhasz 


The Pre-Election Agenda Is Loaded with Loose Ends 


THE JUDICIARY. The Senate will begin this 
month its consideration of President Reagan's nomi¬ 
nations of Assodate Justice William H. Rehnqirist to 
be Chief Justice and of Federal Judge Antonin Scalia 
as an Assodate Justice. It could take up again this 
week the controversial nomination to a Federal ap¬ 
peals court of Donald A. Manion, an Indiana lawyer 
whose qualifications have been questioned. Mr. Man- 
ion won a narrow vote last month, but Senate Demo¬ 
crats forced a reconsideration. Last week, the Senate 
majority leader. Bob Dole, was weighing an adroit 
tactic of his own that would delay action until the end 
of the session, when adjournment would allow the 
original vote to stand, assuring confirmation. 

Sometime before adjournment, the Senate must 
hold the impeachment trial of a Federal district court 
judge, Harry E. Claiborne, who is serving a two-year 
term for tax evasion. 


the President’s January veto of a bill setting strict 
limits on textile imports. Meanwhile, the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee is working on an alternative to a 
tough omnibus bill that the House passed May 22 by a 
margin wide enough to override a veto. The Adminis¬ 
tration, which will need a trade bill next year to con¬ 
tinue negotiating international agreements, says a 
bill passed in an election year would be protectionist. 

CAMPAIGN SPENDING. David L. Boren. 
Democrat of Oklahoma, is working to see that the 
Senate takes up a bill saying that no House candidate 
could receive more than $125,000 from political action 
committees and no Senate candidate more than 
$200,000 to $750,000. PAC contributions are now lim¬ 
ited to $5,000 per candidate per election, but there is 
no limit on the total amount a candidate can receive. 
Political action committees filled more than 25 per¬ 
cent of Congressmen's war chests last year. 


TRADEOn Aug. 6, the Rouse will try to override IMMIGRATION. The House may take its third 


stab in five years at a comprehensive immigration 
bill with a measure that, like a Senate-passed bill, bal¬ 
ances citizenship for illegal aliens wno have been in 
this country for some time with penalities on employ¬ 
ers who hire illegal aliens in the future. Sharp dis¬ 
putes can be expected over permitting Western farm¬ 
ers to use “guest workers" at harvest time. 

TELEVISION. The Senate, which for the first 
time last month allowed its proceedings to be tele¬ 
vised, must vote by the end of this month on whether 
to make the “experiment" permanent No one ex¬ 
pects the plug to be pulled. 

THE ENVIRONMENT. House and Senate nego¬ 
tiators have been gnawing for months over ways to 
pay for the “superfund” toxic waste cleanup. The dis¬ 
traction has kept them from taking up a renewal of 
the Clean Water Act. The Environmental Protection 
Agency is starting to-close superfund projects, and 
cities are running out of sewage treatment money. 


posal is expected to meet with stiff resistance because it 
would deprive Congress of an investigative arm, the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office. Its sponsors hope to attach it to a 
bill that must be approved in August, raising the national 
debt ceiling. That manueuver last year helped win the 
budget-balancing law.- 

Meanwhile, as the House and Senate have been in re¬ 
cess, staff members of the budget committees have been 
at work. Their accounting and technical revisions of pro¬ 
jected spending and revenues could take the pressure off, 
at least for a while. The figures show that if both cham¬ 
bers approve all the savings contemplated in the budget 
resolution that passed in June, a second round of reduc¬ 
tions to avoid the automatic cutting mechanism might 
not be needed until after the November elections. That 
prospect is sure to ease the way for ratification of $11.7 
billion in cots invalidated by last week's Supreme Court 
ruling. The cuts had been ordered by the Comptroller 
General in March, as the budget-balancing law required. 

Also high on the legislative agenda is tax revision. 


This week negotiators from the House and the Senate be¬ 
gin to work out their differences. Their job became less 
difficult than previously supposed last week as the White 
House endorsed the outlines of an understanding pro¬ 
posed by Representative Dan Rostenkowski, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, and accepted 
by Senator Bob Packwood, the Oregon Republican who is 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

First, the White House chief of staff, Donald T. 
Regan, indicated that the President would sacrifice cor¬ 
porate tax breaks he had insisted upon to keep the top 
rate for individuals ndTiigher than the level specified in 
the Senate bill. Then the President, in a stump-style 
speech in Dothan, Ala., gave the direct signal. “Some¬ 
body’s going to have to do a lot of explaining,” he said, if 
the individual rate is over 27 percent and the highest cor¬ 
porate rate over 33 percent. 

Like the Senator and the Representative, the Presi¬ 
dent billed the tax measure as a plan that would benefit 
middle America. Like much of middle America, as the 


final details of tax overhaul are hammered out and the 
battles over military spending are fought, the senators, 
the representatives and the President will have their 
eyes on the economy. Its condition could be as crucial as 
any other factor in the November elections. 

Continued economic weakness combined with jitters 
over the Supreme Court’s ruling early last week to 
produce a one-day, 61.87-point drop in the Dow Jones in¬ 
dustrial average. And, as expected, citing a “relatively 
slow economy,” the Federal Reserve Board cut its 
benchmark lending rate from 6% to 6 percent. The reduc¬ 
tion, the third this year, brought the discount rate to its 
lowest level since early 1978. 

The move pleased the White House — and Mr. Dole, 
who has often said a poor economic performance this fall 
could cost him the Senate. “It’s the first step in stabiliz¬ 
ing, and hopefully stimulating, today’s sluggish econ¬ 
omy," he said. The financial markets were muted. The 
Dow dropped again, bringing its loss for the week to 
79.44. 



Major News 

In Summary __ 


Bishop Desmond M. Tutu, had good 
jobs that enabled them to take care 
of their children. She also 

Cocaine Draws 
New Attention 


Thatcher Rejects 
As ‘Repugnant’ 
Curbs on Pretoria 

Politics continued to produce vio¬ 
lence in South Africa last week, and 
while the authorities moved to calm 
the unrest. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain emphatically re¬ 
iterated that she opposed economic 
sanctions as a way of forcing South 
Africa to abandon apartheid. ' 

More than three dozen blacks were 
killed in factional fighting around the. 
country, some of it related to strikes 
at diamond and gold mines, the au¬ 
thorities reported. In addition, se¬ 
curity forces reported that they had 
shot dead 10 black guerrillas. 

In the month since a state of emer¬ 
gency was declared, at least 130 peo¬ 
ple, most of them black, have been 
killed. And at least 4*500 people have 
been detained for their support for 
anti-Government organizations. 

Last week, thousands of striking 
miners were protesting the arrest of 
labor leaders, and in an appare ntly 
conciliatory move, the Government 
changed Its policy and said it would 
exempt unions from the emergency 
ban on Indoor meetings. It also lifted 
longstanding restrictions it had 
placed on Winnie Mandela, the activ¬ 
ist wife of Nelson Mandela, the jailed 
nationalist leader. 

Other measures imposed when the 


emergency was declared June 12 in¬ 
clude restrictions that prohibit re¬ 
porters from referring wthout offi¬ 
cial authorizationon to some activi¬ 
ties by security forces and from re¬ 
porting statements deemed subver¬ 
sive. 

Mrs. Thatcher said it would be 
“immoral" and “utterly repugnant” 
for well-off Western nations to im¬ 
pose sanctions on South Africa that 
would throw poor Africans out of 
work. She said opinion surveys show¬ 
ing that most blacks would favor 
such sanctions could not be trusted, 
suggesting that some black Africans 
opposing sanctions might be intimi¬ 
dated by violent anti-aparthekl ac¬ 
tivists. She said also that black Af¬ 
ricans who called for sanctions, like 


Cocaine was news last week: Gov¬ 
ernment reports attested to its popu¬ 
larity, politicians went to upper 
Manhattan to buy it and Pete Rozelle 
announced a plan to curb its use in 
the National Football League. 

Citing the recent deaths of two ath¬ 
letes, Len Bias and Don Rogers, the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse re¬ 
ported a sharp increase in cocaine- 
related deaths and emergency-room 
admissions in the last few years. 

The officials said, nonetheless, 
that they had no evidence of a recent 
rise in cocaine use. "What we are 
seeing in 1986 are the consequences 
of drug use which began years ago,” 
said Donald I. Macdonald, head of 
the AlcOhol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration. 



A Short-Lived Coup 
Raises Questions 
In the Philippines 




And while a study released by the 
institute last week reported virtually 
no increase in cocaine use on college 
campuses since 1980 and a sharp de¬ 
cline in the use of other drugs, many 
officials have found cause for alarm 
in the spread of crack, the potent and 
comparatively cheap form of co¬ 
caine that has hit the streets in re¬ 
cent months. 

To demonstrate its availability, 
Senator Alfonse M. D’Amato and 
United States Attorney Rudolph W. 
Giuliani dressed down, drove to West 
]60th Street and bought a few vials 
from three dealers on a stoop. The 
next day District Attorney Robert M. 
Morgen thau of Manhattan accused 
Federal agencies of making a “mini¬ 
mal effort” to combat cocaine in 
New York — to which Mr. Giuliani 
replied, "He leaves the impression 
that the drug problem is not his to 
deal with, too.” 

The N.F.L.’s antidrug plan, mean¬ 
while, stalled quickly when the 
players union objected that Mr. Ro- 
zelle's proposal for unannounced 
urine tests during the season was an 

impermissible change in the current 
collective bargaining agreement. 

The league agreed to wait for arbi¬ 
tration, but a decision upholding Mr. 
Rozelle could allow tests by mid-Sep¬ 
tember. The league already has the 
right to require preseason testing. 

ANoteofHope 

Drqgs are losing their appeal 
among high school and college stu¬ 
dents, according to a study made 
public last week, but the incidence of 
cocaine use has barely budged over 
the last five years. 

The study round that 17 percent of 
college students surveyed in 1985 had 
used cocaine at least once during the 
previous year, and 30 percent will 
have used It by the end of their fourth 
year in college. 



United Prets International 


Bernhard H. Goetz 


The Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan, which 
conducted the study for the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, also found 
that 17 percent of students had tried 
cocaine in 1980, the first year of its 
survey. 

Since then, however, use of other 
drugs has dropped ‘ appreciably. 
Marijuana, the most popular, was 
used at least once by 42 percent of 
college students in 1985, as against 51 
percent in 1980, the researchers said. 
During that period the figure for am¬ 
phetamines declined from 22 percent 
to 12 percent, according to the study, 
which said the use of tranquilizers, 
LSD, methaqualone, barbiturates 
and opiates — all well under 10 per¬ 
cent to begin with — dropped by 
more than half. 

The researchers said their student 


subjects “are typical of their age 
group as a whole," at least where co¬ 
caine is concerned. They also found 
that the incidence of cocaine use, 
which increases with age, does not 
fall off after college. 

Charges Against 
Goetz Reinstated 

For nearly 19 months after Bern- 
hard Goetz shot four youths he 
thought intended to rob him on a 
Manhattan subway train, the crimi¬ 
nal justice system wrestled not with 
the question of his guilt or innocence, 
but with the question of whether he 
should stand trial at all. 

Last week that phase of the widely 
publicized case ended when New 
York’s highest court decided unani¬ 
mously to reinstate assault and at¬ 
tempted murder charges against 
Mr. Goetz. The trial, which could 
come as soon as September—or not 
at all, if a plea bargain Is made — 
would be expected to turn on whether 
Mr. Goetz responded reasonably to a 
perceived threat 

Chief Judge Sol Wachtler of the 
State Court of Appeals wrote that ex¬ 
onerating Mr. Goetz, as a lower 
court had, “would allow citizens to 
set their own standards for the per¬ 
missible use of force” and would also 
allow “a legally competent defend¬ 
ant suffering from delusions... to 
kill or perform acts of violence with 
impunity.” Mr. Goetz, a 38-year-okl 
electronics specialist, shot the four 
youths on Dec. 22,1984, after they al¬ 
legedly surrounded him In a subway 
car and one of them asked for $5. 

Three of the youths recovered 
from their wounds; the fourth, 20- 
year-old Darryl Cabey, suffered se¬ 
vere brain damage and is paralyzed 
from the waist down. 
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Italy Sentences 
11 in Hijacking 
Of Achille Laura 

An Italian jury could have decided 
on a life sentence for Magid al-Molqi, 
the Palestinian who, in a signed con¬ 
fession he later disavowed, had ad¬ 
mitted murdering Leon Klfnghoffer, 
a 69-year-old American tourist, dur¬ 
ing the Achille Lauro cruise ship hi¬ 
jacking in October. 

Instead the jury decided last week 
on a 30-year term for the Palestinian 
and shorter sentences for two of his 
accomplices. The public prosecu¬ 
tor’s office said it would appeal some 


of the jury’s decisions because they 
were too lenient. 

The jury’s actions involved 15 de¬ 
fendants, only 5 of whom were in cus¬ 
tody. Life sentences were ordered 
for three of the fugitives, including 
Mohammed Abbas, who was ac¬ 
cused of directing the hijacking. 
Five of the defendants were con¬ 
victed of lesser crimes and four were 
acquitted. 

Mr. Abbas had been captured after 
the ship’s release, but the Italian 
Government freed him, saying it 
. lacked evidence against him. Seven 

of the defendants received sentences 
ranging from six months to 24 years. 

Their attorneys portrayed the 
Palestinians as “soldiers fighting for 
their ideals," and Judge Lino Monte- 


Crowding the globe '• 

(World population, in billions) . ( 

The world’s population reached five billion last 
week, according to the Population Institute, 
which estimates that the global population Is 
growing by one million every four to five days - 
about 85 million a year. 


verdi said, “They have grown up In 
the tragic conditions that the Pales¬ 
tinian people live through-” 

The judge argued, however/ that 
Mr. Abbas and his deputies were 
trying “to weaken the leadership of 
Yasir Arafat," the P.L.O. chairman, 
.and thus were “not acting for pa¬ 
triotic motives.” 

U.S. Halts Aid 
For Zimbabwe 

The Reagan Administration de¬ 
cided last week to reduce aid to Zim¬ 
babwe after a high Zimbabwean offi¬ 
cial interrupted a Fourth of July 
celebration at the United States Em¬ 
bassy in Harare, the capital, to de¬ 
liver a 25-minute anti-American ti¬ 
rade. 

The official, David Kariamazira, 
Minister of Youth, Sport and Cul¬ 
ture, attacked Washington for reject¬ 
ing sanctions against South Africa 
while imposing them on Nicaragua, 
Poland and Libya, and for bombing 
civilian targets in Libya. 

Former President Jimmy Carter, 
a guest at the party, walked out* 
later calling the speech “an insult to 
my country and to me personally.” 
Mr. Kariamazira’s critical speech 
will cost Zimbabwe the remaining 
$13.5 million in economic aid for this 
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’projections by the United Nations 


fiscal year, and Administration offi¬ 
cials may cancel or reduce the $21 
million requested for next year. 

C.I.A. Regaining 
Role With Contras 

When Congress refused to extend 
military aid to the Nicaraguan 
rebels in 1984, it underlined the point 
by ordering the Central Intelligence 
Agency to stay out of the remaining 
assistance operations, which wore 
described as humanitarian. 

But the House of Representatives 
was in a different mood last month 
as it narrowly approved $100 million 
in new, mainly military, aid for the 
insurgents, or contras: the provision 
specifically banning C.I.A. involve¬ 
ment was not refracted. And last 
week, Reagan Administration offi¬ 
cials said the intelligence agency 
would be resuming day-today re¬ 
sponsibility for managing the insur¬ 
gency. 

The Republican-controlled Senate 
is expected to add its approval of the 
aid this summer. 

Some State Department officials 
said they would rather have given a 
larger role in managing the insur¬ 
gency to the Defense Department, 
but the Pentagon preferred to keep 
its distance, while William J. Casey, 
the C.LA. Director, actively sought 
the responsibility. 

Under the terms of the House bill, 
the contras are to be supplied with 
antiaircraft weapons as a priority. 
Diplomats in Managua said last 
week that perhaps 15 new Soviet- 
made helicopters had been unloaded 
in Nicaragua since early May. 

Malaysia Hangs 
Two Australians 

Like other countries in the region, 
Malaysia has declared war on 
“dadah,” as mind-altering drugs are 
called, executing 38 people for nar¬ 
cotics offenses since 1975. 

Two more were hanged last week, 
but their case provoked more than 
the usual interest. Australians Kevin 
Barlow, a'28-year-old welder frotrr 
Perth, and Brian Chambers, & 29- 
year-old building contractor from 
Sydney, became the first non-Asians 
put to death under the crackdown. 

The two. who were convicted of 
trying to smuggle nearly 180 grams 
of heroin out of the country in 1983, 
were executed despite pleas for 
mercy from Prime Ministers Bob 
Hawke of Australia and Margaret. 


Verbatim : Never Ag ain 

‘The “never again" that World Y 

emerged from the rubble of the Secono^^ ^ 

War was valid then and is t but 

a brother or sister.’ 

Kurt Waldheim 

President of Austria, 

addressing Parliament after his.inaugurataon. 


Thatcher of Britain, where Mr. Bar- 

low was born. , . 

“We are tough and unapologetac 
about what we are doing,” according 
to a former Malaysian official who 
was in office, three years ago when 
trafficking in more than 15 grams oi 
heroin was made a mandatory capi¬ 
tal offense. The harsh penal ties we re 
adopted partly because of growing 
addiction problems at home and 
partly because of pressure from the 
United States to cut the flow of her¬ 
oin and opium from Southeast Asia s 
Golden Triangle. 

Jordan Expels 
Arafat Again 

For Yasir Arafat, expulsion from 
Jordan is nothing new. In 1970 and 
1971. when Mr. Arafat's Palestine 
Liberation Organization seemed to 
be getting strong enough to threaten 
Kin g Hussein, the army killed thou¬ 
sands of P.L.O. guerrillas and 
chased the rest out of the kingdom- 

- Gradually, though, the King al¬ 
lowed Mr. Arafat, the leader of Al 
Fatah, the PX.O. mainstream 
group, to re-open offices in Amman, 
mostly for prestige and propaganda, 
not to stage attacks on Israel. 

- But early year, after the two 

- leaders failed to achieve a common 

policy for negotiating a peaceful set¬ 
tlement in the Middle East Involving 
Israel and the United States, the 
King blamed Mr. Arafat... . 

Since then, Jordan has been trying 
to gain support among Palestinians 


who live on the IsraeK-oceupied West 

rated to replace Mr. Arafat and 
P.L.O. as the chief represe^attve o 
the Palestinians, in the West and 
the Arab world. But many of the 
West Bank Palestinians seem loyal 
to Mr. Arafat, who is a symbol m 
their hope for an autonomous home- 

* a ?2st week, in an effort to weak*" 
Mr. Arafat, the King ordered the 
-tlosfog of all 25 of Fatah’s Jordanian 
' offices. How the seriously the move 
would hurt Mr. Arafat was not im¬ 
mediately clear, but it did nothing tc 
enhance Arab solidarity in general 
or Arab support of the Palestinians 
in particular. 

Israelis, GuerrHlas Clash 

Two Israeli soldiers and four 
Palestinian guerrillas were killed 
Thursday and nine Israelis were 
wounded in a battle on the Lebanese 
coast just north of the Israeli border. 
According to the Israeli military, the 
guerrillas were intercepted in a 
dinghy, apparently intending to land 
in Israel. 

Within a few hours, Israeli aircraft 
retaliated for the attempted raid 
with attacks on what were described 
as Lebanese bases used by Al Fatah 
and other Palestinian groups. At 
least 10 people were reported to have 
been killed or wounded. 


James F. Clarity, 
Richard Levine 
and Milt Freudenheim 


.... . . 'Soothing Reagan’s Feelings, Carrying Messagesto^Gorbachev 

Mitterrand's Travels Are 


-Hfv i-nTOir’tv .---Hve? fctiE wibi _2 

.irSatfatfo's 1 ^ " ’*■** •" 


Well Received Back Home 


By JUDITH MILLER 

Paris 

I N the last 10 days, President Francois Mitterrand has 
shuttled by Concorde across the world stage, from a 
working lunch with President Reagan in New York 
to 15 hours of meetings with Mikhail S. Gorbachev in 
Moscow. Mr. Mitterrand said he had made “modest 
progress" id his talks with the Soviet leader and had had 
a “frank and cordial" exchange with Mr. Reagan. 

Both trips received saturation coverage in France, 
where analysts repeatedly emphasized that the perform¬ 
ances on the road were staged primarily for the benefit of . 
Mr. Mitterrand’s center stage, Paris. The visits were pri¬ 
marily of political rather than policy significance. 

Since defeating the Socialists In parliamentary elec¬ 
tions in March, the conservative Prime Minister, 
Jacques Chirac, has become the dominant architect of 
foreign and domestic policy. But bis travels gave Mr. 
Mitterrand an opportunity to upstage Mr. Chirac, whom - 
he may face in a presidential election in 1988 or before. 
The trips enabled the President to act as senior states¬ 
man and symbol of France while Mr. Chirac was bogged 
down at home with unpopular, day-to-day problems. 

Aides said Mr. Mitterrand believes ltis visit to help 
celebrate the centennial'of the Statue of Liberty, a gift 
from France, had soothed tensions stemming from his 
country’s refusal in April to permit American planes to 
fly over on their way to bomb Libya. Washington bad 
agreed to put aside the Libyan dispute, but resentment 
lingered in American public opiniqn. French and Axner- 
lean officials gave Mr. Mitterrand high marks for his 
decision to wish Americans and their statue “Happy 
Birthday" in English, a language he does not speak well 
and one that French officials usually shun on official oc¬ 
casions. “A lot is gained from a good public relations ex¬ 


ercise," said Representative Stephen J. Solarz, Demo¬ 
crat of New York, a critic of French behavior in the raid. 

On his travels, Mr. Mitterrand assumed the diplo¬ 
matic stance dear to his independent-minded constitu¬ 
ents — allied with the West but “equidistant" between 
the superpowers. He did not, he told friends at a New 
York luncheon, want to be a messenger between Mr. 
Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev, a “petit t&lfigraphiste," as 
his predecessor was once derisively called. He sought 
rather to encourage a summit meeting and serious arms- 
control talks, while stressing that French nuclear forces, 
scheduled to be increased fourfold in the next decade, 
could not initially be included in the discussion. 

Mr. Mitterrand argued in New York that he was well 
positioned to promote better Soviet-American relations. 

He had stayed away from Moscow for his first three 
years in office to show French disapproval of Soviet in¬ 
tervention in Afghanistan. And unlike most European 
leaders, he had championed the deployment of United 
States Pershing medium-range missiles in Europe. 

He has never shied away from pressing the Russians 
on human rights issues, he added. “The issue is. not » 
whether, but how to do it most effectively," Mr. Mitter-' 
rand said. French officials are urging the Russians to re¬ 
store dvil rights to Andrei D. Sakharov and 400 other dis¬ 
sidents. But while Mr. Mitterrand assuaged Frenph pub¬ 
lic concern by raising the rights issue in a speeSch atre—-. v 
Kr&alin dinner, he did not anger his hosts, as he had dur- 
ing.h*S"j984 visit, by publicly mentioning Mr. Sakharoy. 

The Russians, for their part, agreed to try to settle 21 ^ 
cases involving about 60 French-Soviet citizens, most of 
’them members of separated families. 

Mr. Mitterrand returned to Paris more concerned 
than before that President Reagan’s “Star Wars" space 
defense initiative may prove a stumbling block to a suro- 
-mit and arms-control progress, his aides said. He 
thought it more likely that the 35-nation Stockholm con- 



Presktent Reagan and Pres id ent Francois Mitterrand of France and their wives, Nancy and Danlge, atteo%ace» 
many oh Governors Island on the Fourth of July. 


ference on European security may soon reach other 
agreements to reduce East-West tensions. 

While Mr. Mitterrand’s trips were boosting Us ap- 
|feqyai rating In French polls to a record 61 percent, Mr. 
Chirat^was occupied with a controversy over the killing 
of a young Frenchman in Paris by a member of the na¬ 
tional riot police. Although the policeman was charged 
with Involuntary manslaughter, leftists contended that 
Mr. Chirac’s law-and-order program had sent "the 
wrong signal" tq the police. Mr. Chirac regained Us 
political stride somewhat last week when he announced 
that New Zealand had agreed to release two French se¬ 
cret agents imprisoned for their role in the sinking of the 


Greenpeace antinuclear sUp last July; they are to soend 
three years on a remote Pacific Island. But in midweek^ 
2QLf»^bomb exploded in an annex of the Paris poHce 
hradquarters. killing a senior inspector and wouncSgS 

7 For som . e French commentators, the exnlotirm 
demonstrated the need for the type of crime craSaSS 
Mr. Chirac has been promoting. But it also 
his argument that the bombings and tenor 


U.S. and Soviet Experts Agree to Meet, Perhaps This Summer 


Untying the Knot of Nuclear Test Verification 


By MICHAEL R, GORDON 

Washington 

T HE United States and the Soviet Union have hem 
engaged for five years in two monologues on the 
verification of underground testing of nuclear 
weapons. 

The United States has proposed discussions on ways 
to improve the verification of compliance with two trea¬ 
ties that limit the size of underground nuclear explosions, 
saying that it will not ratify the treaties, which it signed 
in the 3970's, unless Moscow agrees to such Improve¬ 
ments. The United States has also opposed renewing ne¬ 
gotiations on a comprehensive ban on testing. 

The Soviet Union has taken a contrary stance; it has 
refused to discuss these verification Issues until the 
United States ratifies the treaties. And Moscow has 
pushed for a cessation of testing and stressed its willing¬ 
ness to allow on-site inspection of a ban on testa. The de¬ 
bate has gone round and round, with neither side agree¬ 
ing how to discuss the other side’s concerns about veri¬ 


fication. But that situation has now changed. 

According to a recent understanding worked out by 
the two sides, American and Soviet Government experts 
are to meet fora general discussion of verification Issues 
In which each side will be free to raise its concerns. No 
date or place for the session has yet been established, but 
it could occur this summer. 

None of this necessarily means that the basic objec¬ 
tives of the two sides have changed. But some Adminis¬ 
tration officials hope that the meeting of experts would 
lay the basis for subsequent negotiations in which the 
Soviet Union would agree to some additional verification 
measures pertaining to the 1970’s treaties on testing and 
the United States woujd.tben move to ratify the agree¬ 
ments. The two treaties in question are the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty of 1974, whlbh limits underground tests 
of nudear weapons to 150 kOotons, and the 1978 treaty, 
which extends this limit to peaceful nuclear explosions. 

The United States has monitored Soviet explosions 
covered by those treaties with devices, stationed outside 
Soviet territory, that pick up seismic data. Experts note 
that the geology of the United States and Soviet test sites 


differs substantially, and this has complicated seismic 
measurements of Soviet tests. As a result, the Reagan 
Administration has argued that ft needs direct measure¬ 
ments of some Soviet tests to establish more reliably the 
accuracy of the data. 

According to the Administration’s plan, the meas¬ 
urements would be taken by using a cable inserted into 
the ground where the explosion takes place. The detona¬ 
tion would emit a shock wave that would crush, file cable.- 1 

Dato showing bow quickly the cable was destroyed would 
enable ex pert s to estimate the size of the shock wave and, 
by extrapolation, the size of the explosion. 

In the view of some officials, a compromise permi t - 
ting additional verification measures would be important 
for three reasons. First, it would have a positive political 
effect on United States-Soviet relations. The two treaties 
were negotiated In the heyday of dftente, and thedr rati¬ 
fication would be a demonstration that the Administra¬ 
tion Values some anro control agreements, even though 
it has taken a hard line on aims control, having repudi¬ 
ated the second strategic arms treaty of 1979 and raised 
questions about its commitment to the anti-baHistic mis- 


to consider American concerns that Mr 
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Failed Coup Underlines Philippine Government’s Vulnerability 
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By SETH MYDANS 

Manila 

HEY are triplets, whether they like it or not: 
Cory Aquino. Enrile and Ramos,” said an 
army colonel relaxing in the Manila Hotel cof¬ 
fee shop after last week’s short-lived rebel- 


“As long as these three stay together, the Govern— 
ment stands,” he said. “If they break up, it falls.*' 

The somewhat farcical takeover of the hotel and the 
failed proclamation of a regime loyal to the deposed 
president, Ferdinand E. Marcos, has at first blush 
strengthened the Government of President Corazon C. 
Aquino. 

She rode out the challenge without undue concern, 
demonstrating that she held the loyalty of the armed 
forces and in particular of Defense Minister Juan Ponce 
Enrile, who had himself been rumored in recent weeks to 
be plotting a coup. 

But the events also showed her Government's poten¬ 
tial vulnerability to a coup d'6tat, and emphasized the 
deep divisions between the President's inner circle and 
Mr. Enrile. The divisions were heard sharply at a Cabi¬ 
net meeting held to decide the fate of the military offi¬ 
cers. soldiers and civ ilian politicians wly i nstigated and _ 
supporteffthe brief rebellion. 

.„ ,Acr<flgl}fl g tn several accounts, Mr-Enrtte, who was^- 

almost atone in arguing for clemency, carried the day, 
but only after an impasse that one minister said made 
him think for a moment that the Government was about 


. to Split apart. After the meeting, Mrs. Aquino said she 
would offer clemency if the former rebels took an oath of 
allegiance td-sher Government. 

Members of the President's inner circle privately 
voiced their worries that Mr. Enrile had somehow been 
party to the incident,* either as a potential participant if 
■the. uprising had gathered broad public support or in a 
subtler attemptio weaken the positions of both Mr. Mar¬ 
cos jmdisire. Aquino while strengthening Ids own’ Offi- 
■ cers in Mr. Enriie’s own inner circle, for their part, were 
complaining that the Defense Minister was being un¬ 
fairly maligned for doing his job and that Mrs. Aquino’s 
advisers were out to force him from the Cabinet. 

In light of this sense of division between Mrs. Aquino 
and Mr; Enrile, attention has turned to the third member 
of the Government trio, the Armed Forces Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Fidel V. Ramos, who joined Mr. Enrile in the revolt 
last February that helped drive Mr. Marcos from office 
and install Mrs. Aquino. 

Foreign military men who deal with General Ramos 
say he is a dedicated professional whose first allegiance 
is to the armed forces and who is reluctant to take on a 
political role. He gives the impression of a man who has 
tong since mastered his emotions with an effort of will. 

He appears to have developed a personal relation¬ 
ship with. Mrs. Aquino, treating her with an almost 
. co urtly d eference, to which she responds_sriTlL Wt»l 
seems to be gratified amusement. But it is impossible to 
,.leH-b 0 SLsmcerely he-backsher attempts .-to work out- a 
ceasefire "and negotiation with die Communist insur¬ 
gents. Communism was the specter raised by the mili- 
. taiy officers who joined last week’s Manila Hotel revolt. 
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and if the military were to turn against Mrs. Aquino they 
probably would claim that she had failed to be aggre s sive 
action against the Communists. 

The Armed Forces of the Philippines, which includes 
about 200,000 troops, has shown in recent months that it is 
a powerful political force. However, despite its new dedi¬ 
cation to reform, the army has only begun reforms that 
will improve its performance on the battlefield. 


Associated Press, Agence Franco- P r use 

“It has to get down to the level of the company com¬ 
manders and the platoon commanders, inducting the 
ones who are running the gambling casinos and Illegal 
logging,operations, ’' one military attache said. “If they 
were corrupt before, they are corrupt today.” 

In addition', the military still needs to develop such 
basics as logistics and supply systems if it is to become 
an effective fighting force. 

Efforts toward reform have begun. Much of the 
hardware and manpower Mr. Marcos had concentrated 
in Manila for his own protection have been redistributed 
around the country. Attempts have been made to reinte¬ 
grate Marcos loyalists, and propaganda sessions are held 
to promote principles of human rights. Streamlined com¬ 
mand structure reforms are under way. 

But little has changed on the battlefields, where, ac¬ 
cording to General Ramos, the level of casualties has not 
changed a great deal since Mrs. Aquino took office. And, 
according to American figures, the insurgency has con¬ 
tinued to grow, reaching a level now estimated at about 
22,000 soldiers. 

General Ramos argued even in the time of Mr. Mar¬ 
cos that count eri n surg e n cy cannot be left to the military 
alone but must include more effective local government 
and social services. 

These are areas in which the struggling new Aquino 
Governmenthas-so far been ubletirdolIttleTnoreThah 
the military has in its own reforms. And so the military 
and civilian branches of Government, mutually depend¬ 
ent, both in politics and on the counterinsurgency battle¬ 
fields, are attempting to find a working relationship that 
will allow them to survive together. 


Mexico’s Ruling Party 
Looks Over Its Shoulder 


Liberal Democrats Add to Parliamentary Majority 


. By WILUAM STOCKTON 

Ciudad Chihuahua, Mexico 

I N philosophical moments. Presi¬ 
dent Miguel de la Madrid and 
other officials often say that 
Mexico must move toward a 
genuinely pluralistic political sys¬ 
tem from one in which a single party 
has ruled without interruption since 
1929. They do not mention relinquish¬ 
ing any of the massive power accu¬ 
mulated by the Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party, known as PRI, but 
they sometimes hint that they might 
consider sharing some of it 
Under no circumstances, however, 
would they hand significant control 
to the conservative National Action 
Party, known as PAN. which has 
shown considerable strength, partic¬ 
ularly in northern states bordering 
the United States. 

Giving the conservatives a voice in 
Mexican affairs would run counter to 
all the beliefs bn which the country 
has been built since the revolution 
that began in 1910. Among those 
tenets are land redistribution, work¬ 
ers’ rights, nationalism, high barri¬ 
ers against foreign economic and 
political intervention and opposition 
to the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose ardent communicants made 
war on the fledgling revolutionary 
regime in the 1920’s. 

So it was no surprise when partial 
and unofficial results from elections 
last Sunday In the northern state of 
Chihuahua — a National Action 
stronghold — showed that the Gov- 
.enunenf party apparently had won, 
retaining the governorship and 
reversing gains made by the conser¬ 
vatives In the city elections of 1983. 

The National Action Party im¬ 
mediately accused the incumbents of 
large-scale voting fraud. Indeed, 
there were numerous reports of ir¬ 
regularities, for example by poll 
watchers who said tloy were denied 
admittance to their assigned places. 
Gauging the extent of tte irregulari¬ 
ties was difficult. 

But there was no question that 
electoral procedures were conducive 
to tampering. Nevertheiess. the Chi¬ 
huahua campaign and election were 
as close to politicial pluralism as 
Mexico has ever come. 

The Institutional Revolutionary 


Party, feeling seriously threatened, 
mounted a grass-roots campaign 
.’with' strong and attractive cantfi- 
. dates. They campaigned intensively 
door-to-door, paying dose attention 
to voters’ concerns. Gone were the 
usual party hacks rewarded with 
candidacy to pay off old favors. 

The Government party, PRI, put 
together a statewide organization of 
36,000 people to get out the vote. lt 
called in the political debts owed by 
workers whose unions are closely af¬ 
filiated with the party, poor farmers 
who grow crops collectively on Gov¬ 
ernment-owned land and small-busi- 
ness owners with Government loans. 

Seeking Foreign Help 

The opposition accused the incum¬ 
bents of using coercion, which prob¬ 
ably was-often the case. For exam¬ 
ple, PRI officials often are accused 
of telling poor peasants farmers who 
work government land collectively 
that their land will be taken away if 
they don't vote for the ruling party. 
But the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party’s strength has been based on 
its ability to form a shifting-but es¬ 
sentially centrist coalition of com¬ 
peting interest groups, altering its 
appearance as necessary. So sub- 
stantlal was its change in Chihuahua 
that it came to resemble the opposi¬ 
tion. 

Looking ahead, the conservatives 
say they are planning crvU disobedi¬ 
ence, sflent marches, the blocking of 
streets, hunger strikes and similar 
actions to press their charges of im¬ 
proprieties. Their national leaders 
talk of trying to drum up foreign 
pressure on Mexico to open its sys¬ 
tem wider to opposition parties. 

But the National Action Party's 
most effective strategy in Chihuahua 
may be simply to continue working 
diligently to exploit the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party’s vulnerability 
in this period of economic weakness 
—Ugh inflation and unemployment, 
with little prospect for immediate 
improvement. 

“What the PAN needs is to con¬ 
tinue to act like, a real political 
party,” said a semor American dip¬ 
lomat. “They should forget hunger 
strikes and sit-ins. They should or¬ 
ganize, raise money, work hard, and 
offer the people a real alternative n 
the PRI.” 



• YasuhJroNakasone campaigning In Fujisawa City last month. 


Nakasone’s Victory May 
Increase His Longevity 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 

Tokyo 

J APAN’S Liberal Democrats have gov¬ 
erned for 31 years, so long that half the 
population has no memory of a different 
political life. In that sense, the party's 
victory m parliamentary elections last week had a 
ring of inevitability. But this time the Liberal 
Democrats devastated the ineffectual opposition 
so thoroughly that post-election analysis acquired 
apocalyptic tones, with some commentators talk¬ 
ing of an “epic change” and a “momentous turn- 
ins point” Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
rode the same tide, calling the results nothing less 
■than the “voice of heaven.” 

- While his claim is difficult to confirm, it was as 
obvious as it was unexpected that Japanese voters 
had given his conservative party its most spectac¬ 
ular victory. Iir Parliament’s lower house, where 


Japanese governments are formed, the Liberal 
Democrats now bold 304 of the 512 seats. 54 more 
than before. They won with similar ease in the 
less-important upper chamber. Their need to con¬ 
tinue a coalition with a tiny party of like-minded 
conservatives is gate. They can, if they wish, take 
more-risks in solving critical problems such as the 
economic slump, perennial trade frictions and the 
commitment to mending export-or-die ways. 

That seems to be the American dream for 
Japan. The Reagan Administration said it was, 
eminently pleased with Mr. Nakasone’s victory. 
It is comfort a ble with his pro-military, pro-moral¬ 
ity brand of patriotism, especially since he tem¬ 
pers nationalistic ardor with a readiness to yield 
to American pressure in trade conflicts. 

But election landslides in Japan do not neces¬ 
sarily bring daring changes. The requirements of 

consensus politics prevent the ruling party from 
riding roughshod over the opposition. When Mr. 
Nnkasone salt I in post-elect inn reflections that he 


. would not “bully” the opposition, he did not just 
show magnanimity; be stated political reality. 

The need to reconcile divisions among the gov¬ 
erning party’s five dominant factions is another 
obstacle to decisive action. Some of Mr. Naka¬ 
sone’s rivals are skittish about restructuring the 
economy to make it more import-oriented. Many 
are reluctant to accept participation in Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s space-based defense program. Then, too, 
there are events that the Prime Minister cannot 
control. An $18 billion supplementary budget to 
stimulate the economy seems increasingly likely, 
but the impetus has .come from other Liberal 
Democrats, not the austerity-conscious Mr. Naka¬ 
sone. And as if to underline the fact that trade 
headaches will not go away, the Finance Ministry 
said last week that Japan’s overall trade surplus 
for the first half of this year had doubled from 
1985, to a record high of $34.2 billion. 

At bottom, it was not fully clear what Japanese 
voters were saying. Many commentators, includ¬ 
ing American officials, said the results had con¬ 
firmed polls showmg that the Japanese enjoy hav¬ 
ing a Prime Minister who is, relatively speaking, 
bold in style and international in outlook. Japan 
under Mr. Nakasone, they said, has set upon a 
course not easily reversed. But this is the same 
leader who, saying much the same things only two 
and a half years ago, led his party to electoral dis¬ 
aster, the loss of 36 seats. His change of fortune 
probably depended in good measure on unglamor¬ 
ous factors such as a solid voter turnout, which 
usually helps the Liberal Democrats, and a com¬ 
plex system of multiseat constituencies that can 
turn small shifts in the popular vote into gulp- 
sized gains or losses in the lower house. 

More likely, many analysts said, Japanese 
voters simply affirmed that they are satisfied 
with their prosperity In the 1980’s and that, if they 
are troubled by the recession and other problems, 
they hardly trust the Socialists, Communists or 
other opposition parties to deal with such matters. 

Perhaps the greatest peculiarity of Japanese 
politics is that Mr. Nakasone may not survive in 
office. He gambled boldly on elections that many 
Liberal Democrats did not want. He proclaimed 
them a referendum on himself. He campaigned 
cross-country with the flair of an American candi¬ 
date. He won big. And for all that, he may be 
shunted aside in October under party rules forbid¬ 
ding a third two-year term. Presumably, the elec¬ 
tions make it easier for Mr. Nakasone to argue 
that there is no plausible reason to get rid of him. 
If he can retain the support of the largest party 
faction, headed nominally by the ailing former 
Prime Minister, Kakuei Tanaka, he might man¬ 
age a roles change to permit a third term or an ex¬ 
tension of-his present term. 

But success is far from certain, and the situa¬ 
tion may hot be dear for a few weeks. First, the 
Prime Miniser will have to wear down Ms rivals, 
notably three so-called “new leaders” who are 
impatiently awaiting their turn in power. Their 
.view is that the landslide was the party’s victory, 
not Mr. Nakasone’s. What could be better, they 
ask, than for Mm to quit while ahead, and to settle 
Into the twin roles of elder statesman and back¬ 
room kingmaker? 
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Filial Report 
On Pornography 
Prompts Debate 

As the Attorney General's Com¬ 
mission on Pornography finally un¬ 
veiled its finished report last week, 
the debate over its conclusions 
seemed likely to continue for 
months. 

Reversing a stand taken by a Gov¬ 
ernment commission in 1970, the 
panel’s 2,000-page report tied hard¬ 
core pornography to sex crimes and 
included 92 get-tough recommenda¬ 
tions for Federal, state and local 
governments. Among other things, 
the 11-member commission, whose 
general findings had been outlined In 
drafts disclosed earlier, said con¬ 
cerned citizens could form "watch 
groups" to file complaints, apply 
pressure to local proseuctors, keep 
an eye on judges and in some cases 
boycott merchants who peddle por¬ 
nographic material. 

Two commission members who 
dissented from some of the report's 
findings, Ellen Levine, editor in 
cbief of Woman’s Day, and Judith V. 
Becker, a Columbia University psy¬ 
chologist, said the examples of por¬ 
nography presented to their panel 
"were skewed to the very violent and 
extremely degrading." 

Other critics found plenty they did 
not like. Barry Lynn, legislative 
counsel of the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union, said the report "will be 
used by groups, particularly on the 
religious right, to mobilize new citi¬ 
zen vigilante efforts." 

The report of the commission, 
whose members were appointed by 
William French Smith, the predeces¬ 
sor as Attorney General of Edwin 
Meese 3d, was widely hailed by reli- 
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Attorney Genera! Edwin Meese 3d 
announcing report from commlssioa 
on pornography last week. 


gious organizations that have long 
sought a crackdown on pornography. 
Bruce Hallman, media director for 
Christian Voice, a Washington-based 
lobbying group, said he hoped the re¬ 
port would help stamp out “the 
plague of pornographic pollution 
which has ravaged our society." 

Mr. Meese formally received the 
findings at a news conference. “I’m 
not concerned about any censorship 
being fostered by this document,” he 
said.'‘I can guarantee to you that 
there will be no censorship... in 
violation of the First Amendment." 

The Mailman 
PostsaProfit 

Words like "higher-than-antici- 
pated operating expenses" have in 
recent years come to be associated 
with the Postal Service almost as 
freely as "sleet," “the gloom of 
night" and "appointed rounds." 

But last week the $30 billion quasi- 
private corporation that moves the 
nation’s mail made an unaccus¬ 
tomed announcement. Postmaster 
General Albert V. Casey reported a 
$115 million profit for the quarter 
that ended June 6 and projected 
earnings of $299 million more before 
the end of ’the 1986 fiscal year. He 
sajd that means postage rates are 
not likely to rise for at least a year 
and a half. 

The price of a first-class letter was 
last raised—from 20 to 22 cents—In 
February 1985, and another increase 
had been threatened for sometime, 
this year. Mr. Casey, who is retiring* 
next month, said a tow-inflation rate, 

a 4.7 percent increase in mail volume 
and cost-cutting measures had 
erased a deficit that was expected to 
reach $500 million. 

Meanwhile, the Postal Service's 
nine-member board of govemers an¬ 
nounced a series of measures de¬ 
signed to curb the potential for kick- 
backs and embezzling. The new 
procedures, many of them standard 
business practice, will require, 
among other things, that board 
members submit original receipts, 
not photocopies, with their expense 
statements. The board’s former vice 
chairman, Peter Voss, resigned in 
May before pleading guilty to taking 
money in return for trying to help a 
Texas company win a Postal Service 


contract and submitting vouchers 
for first-class airline tickets he did. 
not use. 

Questions About 
Back-Seat Betts 

As the Federal Centers for Disease 
Control were reporting last week 
that more American automobile pas¬ 
sengers and drivers are wearing seat 
belts, a study making the rounds at a ' 
Federal safety agency suggested 
that in some instances back-seat 
riders might be better off if without 
lap belts. 

A staff study by the National 
Transportation Safety Board said 
that, because rear-seat passengers 
get so little room in many late-model 
cars, riders wearing only lap belts 
might In some situations be vulner¬ 
able to greater injury than if they 
were wearing no belts at all. 

The study did not urge back-seat 
riders to stop wearing the belts, but 
it said auto makers should be re¬ 
quired to install shoulder harnesses 
along with lap belts in back as well 
as front seats. 

For now, only the more expensive 
European and Japanese cars are 
available in the United States with 
back-seat shoulder belts, but that 
should change soon. 

General Motors announced last 
month that it would offer back-seat 
harness belts as standard equipment 
on some 1987 model cars and that all 
of its cars would be equipped with 
them by the 1989 model year. Chrys¬ 
ler said It had no immediate plans to 
offer back-seat harnesses, but Ford 
said late in the week it would begin 
introducing the harnesses for rear- 
seat passengers in the “next few 
years.” 

Report Points to 
Errors in Grenada 

"For many, the United States inva¬ 
sion of Grenada in 1983 became a 
symbol of renewed national strength 
and confidence. But some in Wash¬ 
ington have argued that the mission 
demonstrated some disturbing 
American weaknesses. 

The critics have some more am¬ 
munition in the form of newly re¬ 
leased Pentagon - documents front 

tiAtfi <M^^Mib<k)rnmittee; Among ~ 
other things, tire assessment 'coft-' 4 
tended, the military had almost no 
intelligence information, largely be^ 
cause a Central Intelligence Agency 
operative in the Caribbean refused to 
fly to Grenada before the invasion to 
investigate the turmoil in the radical 
Government. 

The report also contained more de¬ 
tails of what it portrayed as a nearly • 
crippling lack of communications 
among the military units that took 
part in the invasion. Again and 
again, the commanders at sea lost 
touch with the troops ran the island, in 
part because the radios used by the 
Army and the Navy were incompat¬ 
ible. 

Some members of Congress 
argued that a bill reorganizing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would help pre¬ 
vent further blunders. But at closed 
subcommittee hearings In February, 
Adm. James D. Watkins, then Chief 
of Naval Operations, said it was “a 
bum rap" to use anecdotes about 
Grenada 1 'as the basis for generating 
a massive change in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organization." 

F.DA Restricts 
Sulfites in Salads 

The Food and Drug Administra- - 
tlon’s announcement last week that 
it would restrict the use of sulfites in 
food had been expected for some 
time. After all. the agency acknowl¬ 
edged last year that the preserva¬ 
tives had been linked to 13 deaths 
and many severe illnesses, mainly 
among asthmatics. 

But some consumer groups were 
disappointed that the F.D.A.’s re¬ 
strictions extended only to sulfites 
used to preserve the color and tex¬ 
ture of fresh vegetables and fruits, 
not to those in prepared potatoes, 
dried fruit, shrimp and wine. Ac¬ 
cording to Mitchell Zeller, a lawyer 
for the Center for Science in the Pub¬ 
lic Interest, about 60 percent of the 
severe reactions to sulfites have 
been traced to foods not covered by 
the F.D.A-’s ban, which goes into ef¬ 
fect Aug. 8. 

The Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, Dr. Frank E. Young, dis¬ 
puted that statement, saying, “the 
major problem was in the salad bars 
and in fresh fruits and vegetables." 

Meanwhile, an official of tire Bu¬ 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire¬ 
arms said last week that it would 
soon require labeling for alcoholic 
beverages in which high amounts of 
sulfites are used to protect color and 
flavor. Congress had ordered the 
F.D.A. to evaluate — and possibly 
regulate— the additives in all foods 
by June 1, but the agency missed the 
deadline, Mr. Zeller said. 

. "There are 500,000sulfite-sensitive 
people in the country," he argued. "I 
hope we won’t have to wait until 
more deaths before other foods are 
evaluated." 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


A Shrinking Recruiting Pool Is fast One of thB ProbIems_ 


The Navy Worries It May 
Have Too Many Openings 


By JOHN H. CUSHMAN Jr. 


_ WASHINGTON 

■■DEMOGRAPHIC tides and budgetary 
m] ■ winds are driving the United States 
Navy toward a dangerous shoal: a 
potentially crippling shortage of man¬ 
power' in tire coming decade. 

Under the Reagan Administration, the Navy 
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SaUora aboard the Paul F. Foster, a Spraance class destroyer. 


has been perhaps the most successful of the “fiL 
tary branches in pressing for growth. Tooay me 
service is well on its way toward deploying wo 
combat-worthy vessels. But moderaswj^ ac¬ 
cording to officers and civilian experts,requ*re 
highly trained people — and more of them. 
Senior Navy officials say there is reason for 

concern in the years.ahead. .„ w 

“I’m afraid unless we get our al together to 
bring up the base of qualified youth, that the an- 
volunteer force will fail by the 
end of this decade," said Adm. 
James D. Watkins, in a speech 

broadcast by the Navy as Ire re¬ 
tired as Chief of Naval Opera¬ 
tions on June 30. 

**We are concerned that 
trends are down and long-term 
demographic indicators por¬ 
tend a worsening recruiting en- - 
vironment,” said Vice Adm. 
Dudley L. Carlson, deputy 
chief of naval operations for. 
manpower, in a recent appear¬ 
ance before a Congressional 
committee. 

As the baby boom generation 
grow s older, there are each 
year fewer men between the 
ages of 18 and 24. The pool will . 
have declined by 3.8 million, or 
23 percent, from its 1982 peak 
before it begins to grow again 
in 1997, according to census fig- 
ures. 

But while tire recruiting pool 
has shrunk, the Navy’s de¬ 
mand for sailors has been ris¬ 
ing. In 1987, the service is ask¬ 
ing Congress to let it recruit an 
additional 11,000 men to man 
newly built ships. The Army 
and the Air Force, unlike the 
Navy, are not adding many 
new divisions or air wings, and 
thus have .not had to ask for 
more recruits. 

The Senate Armed Services 
Committee has cut the Navy's, 
request to just 5,700 people, 
and the House Armed Services 
Committee would allow only 
2,000 more sailors. 

The House panel also voted 
not to give military personnel 
any pay raise next year; the 
Senate would allow a 4 percent 
increase. 

Meanwhile, military pay is. 
falling further behind the pri- 
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power many modem vessels. Navy’s 

SS^TtSng virtually every aspect of the 

“£££ Bi^bSSs militarymanpower 

issues^ the Brookings Ihstittition to Wa^lg 
new technology is raismgje number of 

claS destroyers. In 1975. he saw 
ing book entitled "Military Technologya^D^ 
fense Manpower,” the Spruance wassupp^edw 
have 224 enlisted men in its crew. By tire 
number had swollen to 295, an increase of one- 

^IS?*. Binkin cited three reasons for the change: 
a growth in the number of people needed to tpain- 
tatn more complex weaponry, the failure of new 
technologies to perform as promised in eliminat¬ 
ing jobs and, as crews become larger, the neea 
for more sailors to cook, keep payroll records 
and perform other support functions 
Admiral Carlson said that while this may be 
true, in many instances a modem ship requires 
fewer men than the one it replaces and offers 
more firepower to boot Battleships that earned 
3,000 men in World War II are being refurbished 
• with modem weapons and sent to sea with 1,200 
sailors, he said.. , , . 

But numbers alone may not explain the prob¬ 
lem. 

. ; j ‘.These smart systems need equally smart peo¬ 
ple,” Mr. B inkin said in a recent interview. Last 
month, the Navy reported for the first time in 
several years that the pr opor ti on of high school 
graduates among its enlistees declined, to 79 per¬ 
cent. - 
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By JAMES BARRON 
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Columbus, Ohio 
OODBYE, Columbus, goodbye," the 
phonograph sings in Philip Roth's 
1959 novella. But these days, more 
and more pepple are saying hello to 
this state capital. Columbus recently surpassed 
Cleveland as Ohio’s largest city, and Chase 
Econometrics, an economic forecasting service, 
has predicted that Columbus will grow faster 
than any other municipality east of the Missis¬ 
sippi River and north of the Masan-Dixon line. 

This was the only city in the industrial Middle 
West that recorded consistent population in¬ 
creases between 1960 and I960, growing from 
471,316 to 568,114 according to the Census Bureau, 
and Its expansion has created problems‘that its 
troubled neighbors wish they shared. While other 
cities worry about unemployment and an overde¬ 
pendence on depressed basic industries like 
steel, Columbus’s fear is too few workers for Its 
telecommunications and computer technology 
businesses. With more than 150 such companies, 
Columbus boasts of storing more data than any 
other city except Washington and Moscow. 

A recent National Academy of Sciences study 
found that more jobs were created in Ohio be¬ 
tween 1984 and 1986 than in any other state in the 
region, and other data show that Columbus led 
the state. According to Cleveland State Universi¬ 
ty’s Ohio Economic Trends Review, the city’s 
work force expanded by 22 percent b et ween 1976 
and the second quarter of 1985. Growth of 9 per¬ 
cent is projected by the end of 1986. 

To make room for all these new arrivals, real 
estate developers have reshaped a town where 
not so long ago cows grazed within sight of sky¬ 
scrapers. Last year, three of every four housing 
starts in central Ohio were within six miles of the 
Sawmill Road expressway exit, while suburban, 
office space doubled between 1984 and 1985. 

Columbus was settled in the 1790’s as a pioneer 
trading post, and the state capital was moved 
here before the Civil War. Donald C. Fanta, the 
president of an investment banking firm, says 
the city “is lucky in that It was not settled on a 
navigable river." That was not always seen as an 
asset, but it meant that smokestake Industries 
relying on water transportation set up shop on the 
Great Lakes rim. Columbus, surrounded by .flat 
farms that made land transportation relatively 
easy, concentrated on service industries. 

Now, there is a good chance that items pur¬ 
chased by Northeastern consumers were shipped 
from Columbus. The Limited, the retail chain, 
has a year-old distribution center here with a 
computerized inventory system, and Johnson & 
Johnson, Sears, J C. Penney, K-Mart and Radio 
Shack also have warehouses in the area. "They 
can move merchandise from foreign porta 
through New York or San Diego and back to 
stores in Paramus or Sacramento," well ahead of 
their competitors, said Roger Blackwell, a mar¬ 
keting professor at Ohio State, which offers logis¬ 
tics courses for prospective warehouse man¬ 
agers. 

Columbus’s base of state government and 
education has helped it prosper. "We’ve got a 
geographical combination that’s working," said 
Malcolm Baroway of Ohio State University. 



Office workers rating lunch on the State House lawn in downtown T1 ' Bea/ 
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"We’ve got the same thing that Indianapolis has 
sold tor a tong time: a location thflPs an hour 
from anywhere by plane and not much more by 
truck. But we’ve girt a lot of land left.” 

Economic Insula ti on 

- Because no single industry employs more thqii 
20 percent of the population, Columbus has so far 
-been insulated from economic fluctuations. 
“When a recession hits, Columbus just keeps 
ploughing forward," says Mark Anthony, an aide 
to Mayor Dana G. Rinehart, a Republican who 
has championed-titt. development of companies 
offering services such as stock quotes and elec¬ 
tronic mail services to personal computer users. 

•There have been complaints that Columbus is a 
sports town without a professional franchise. But 
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To put a lid on 
securities fraud 
the agency must 
get more help 
from overseas. 

By NATHANIEL C. NASH 


■ Washington 

lOHN S. R. SHAD took his wife and 
I family to the Orient last smwmwr 
W for vacation. After traveling 
through India, Nepal, Singapore and 
China, they arrived in Kyoto, Japan, 
a city Mr. Shad had last seen at the 
aid of World War U. 

And while in Japan, the chairman 
of the United States Securities and 
Exchange Commission was sought 
out by his Japanese counterpart,' 
Shunsuke Kishida, and Invited to a 
series of private dinners with some of 
Japan's top-level financiers and Gov¬ 
ernment officials. 

"The main event was when my wife 
and I got together with Kishida and 
his wife,” Mr. Shad said. “They 
served us these delicious Kobe steaks 
that they sear over hot rocks. ” It was 
at that dinner, Mr. Shad said, that a 
common unders tanding was reached 
between the two securities regulators 
for a key agreement. 

That agreement came to light in 
May, when Japan and the United 
State said they would exchange sur¬ 
veillance and investigative informa¬ 
tion in securities fraud cases, such as 
insider trading and stock manipula¬ 
tion. It was the first such agency-to- 
agency agreement, and if successful, 
could provide the S.E.C. with a fast 
channel to pursue violators of Amer¬ 
ican securities laws using foreign 
bases to hide their activity. 

Coming on the heels of the S.EX.’s 
biggest insider trading case — the 
$12.6 million scheme by Dennis B. Le¬ 
vine, who purportedly used a Baha¬ 
mian bank to hide trades in 54 securi¬ 
ties— the accord underlined perhaps 
the most critical issue in the S.E-C.’s 
future regulatory and enforcement 
actions: How well can it monitor and 
police the explosion of trading in 
United States securities abroad and 
the rush by Americans to invest in 
stocks and brads overseas, where 
safeguards arid protections against 
fraud can be almost nonexistent. 

The Japanese accord and the Le¬ 
vine case, which produced unprece¬ 
dented cooperation from Bahamian 
•Government authorities, illustrate 
that the S.E.C. is global in the' en¬ 
forcement arena. Enforcement offi¬ 
cials - crow - thesrd&ysrfifiTtfie agency 
has demonstrated drat no one can 
hide any longer from its enforcement 
grasp in such bank secrecy havens as 
the Bahamas and Switzerland. Arid 
foreign regulatory officials agree that 
more countries are awakening to the 
fact that if their domestic markets 
■get the reputation for being rife with 
fraud, market participants will do 
their business elsewhere. 

Earlier this month, in perhaps an 
equally striking agreement, the Cay¬ 
man Islands — known as a haven for 
money launderers am! securities 
fraud — signed a mutual legal assist¬ 
ance treaty with the United States to 
provide bank records and other 
assistance in insider trading cases 
and money laundering investigations. 

But among internatio n al equities 
traders and even some commission 
officials, deep concerns persist over 
whether the S.E.C. will be able to ad¬ 
just this nation's securities laws to 1 
permit United States investors and 
brokerage firms to compete on an 
equal footing with other countries, 
without being hampered by outdated 
and excessive regulations. - 
"One of the basic issues we have to 
face is whether our regulatory struc¬ 
ture is driving business offshore and 
what we should do about it,” said Mr. 
Shad. "Without a doubt, we need to 
work with foreign securities bodies to 
find out what kind of mutual coopera¬ 
tion is in the best interest of us all.’’ 

Indeed, at a meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Securities Com¬ 
missions in Paris this week, regula¬ 
tors from around the world will dis¬ 
cuss greater cooperation. But such ef¬ 
forts are in their earliest stages. 

The recent enforcement actions, 
experts say, are successful but isolat¬ 
ed. And a lot of fraud, they fear, still 
goes undetected. The much broader 
question is whether the S.E.C. will be 
able to accommodate less rigorous 
disclosure standards of other coun¬ 
tries while providing a policing mech- - 
anism that will hold the confidence of 
Investors and preserve the integrity' 
of American capital markets. But 
they fear that by the time an interna¬ 
tional regulatory system is set up, the 
United States might have lost a big 
part of the capital-raising market. 

Although SJE.C. officials are slow 
to admit it, the developing worid mar¬ 
kets are bound to bring more deregu¬ 
lation in this country and lower stand? 
ards. Already there is pressure on the 

nation's stock exchanges to lower 
standards for listing companies and 
to allow mare off-board trading of 
listed stocks. , 

"The feeling in London Is that The 

S.E.C. has gone too far in its disclo¬ 
sure and regulatory requirements. 
We can run ethical and honest mar¬ 
kets without such onerous obliga¬ 
tions," said Lynton Jones, the London 
Stock Exchange’s director of com¬ 
munications. 

Added Michael Benson, vice presi¬ 
dent of Lehman Brothers Interna¬ 
tional Securities in London: "The 
S.E.C. cannot afford to keep up its 
strong arm,, pohceman-of-the-world 
image. The markets here are getting 
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Fast Growth for Stock Markets... 






Country _ 

United States 

Japan _ 

B ritain 

West Germany 
Can ada ~ 
Switzerland 

France _ 

Italy _ ■ 

Australia 
Netherlands 
World Total 


... And a Rush To 
Global 

Equity J * 

Offerings ■ 

Value of Euro-equity llg 
(stock offerings made Bjj 
outside a company's 
home country) in 
billions of dollars 


Total Market 
Value, 1975 
($ biffions) 

$683.6 

136.1 

77.7 

51.5 

49.5 

18.6 

34.5 

11.5 
22.9 

15.6 
$1,178 .1 

Source' 


Total Market 
Value, 1985 

($ factions) 

$1,955.4 

909.1 

328.3 

179.0 

146.9 

90.3 

78.5 
64.7 

62.5 

51.6 
$4,039.1 


Average 
Annual Growth 
Rate 197665 

11 . 1 % 

21.0 

15.5 
13.3 

11.5 
17.1 

8.6 

18.9 

10.6 
12.7 
13.1% 
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John’S.R. Shad, S.E.C. 
chairman in his 
Washington office 


too efficient and will continue to draw 
business away if they insist on unrea¬ 
sonable requirements.” 

By every measure, the United 
States remains the premier market 
for raising- money and trading in 
stocks and bonds. Last year, the stock 
market value of all publicly traded 
American companies accounted for 
48 percent of the world market, 
dwarfing Japan's 22.5 percent share 
and Britain’s 8.1 percent. 

At the same time, America's se¬ 
curities markets are the most heavily 
regulated in the world — which gives 
investors some assurance but also in¬ 
creases the cost of raising money. 
For example, quarterly earnings 
statements are required under Amer¬ 
ican few, while most other nations re¬ 
quire reparte only every six months. 

London andi Tokyo—less regulated 
markets that still maintain a larg e 
degree or investor confidence—have 
gained igrouqd substantially ra .the 
United States as technology makes it 
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from turning over documents to agen¬ 
cies of another government, have re¬ 
sisted extensive cooperation with the 
S.E.C. 

Nevertheless, officials say that if 
compromises can be worked out in 
the regulatory and enforcement 
areas with those nations where regu¬ 
lation is somewhat similar to that in 
the United States—such as Britain— 
it will create a framework to negotia¬ 
tions with other countries. 

But there is concern about losing 
market share in the meantime. Mar¬ 
ket participants have watched the 
Eurobond market grow from less 
than $30 billion in the mid-1970's to 
more than $300 billion now. And they 
are paying dose attention as the vol¬ 
ume of multinational stock offerings 
in Europe has grown from $117 mil¬ 
lion in 1980 to what is expected to ex¬ 
ceed $4 billion this year. 

'TSorordiiig ©The hirst Boston Cor- 
ptfmtion, 11 United States companies 
have issued $605 million in equities in 


AUSTRALIANS LOOK TO EUROPE 


Washington 
T he fop two officials of the 
Australian National Companies 
and Securities Commission vis¬ 
ited Gordon S. Macklin, the 
president of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Securities Dealers, 
earlier this year. 

In the course of discussion, 

Mr. Macklin asked whether sev¬ 
eral of Australia's major compa¬ 
nies were planning any public of¬ 
ferings in the United States. The 
answer did not surprise him. 

"I was told that a number had 
already bypassed the United 
States in favor of Europe out of 
concern over our legal system 
and the huge awards juries have 
given in class-action suits," said 
Mr. Macklin. "With the disclo¬ 
sure we require here, they just 
found it more cost-effective and 


less risky to raise the money in 
Europe." 

Raymond Schoer, executive 
director of the Australian securi¬ 
ties agency in Melboum, con¬ 
firmed the conversation. He said 
that in reponse to the S.E.C. so¬ 
licitation of comments last year 
on developing a common inter¬ 
national perspectus for the offer¬ 
ing of corporate securities, Mr. 
Schoer had polled the top 10 
Australian companies that had 
raised money outside of the 
country. 

"Generally the attitude was 
lukewarm to hostile about follow¬ 
ing U.S. standards for disclo¬ 
sure," Mr. Schoer said. "They 
thought the requirements were 
too intrusive and too expensive, 
and would rather borrow in Eu^ 
rope." 


easier to raise capital abroad or to in¬ 
vest in foreign securities. 

American companies are just 
h elming to discover the appetite for 
their securities overseas, and a small 
but significant Euroequities market, 
patterned after the Eurobond mar- 
ket, is emerging. 

Almost 505 stocks worldwide are 
traded on exchanges In more than one 
country. Hundreds of American 
stocks are quoted in more than one 
nation. Ihe London Stock E x change 
is undergoing a major deregulatory 
overhaul of its trading rules. And 
earlier this year, the Tokyo Stock Ex¬ 
change opened its membership for 
the first time to six foreign brokerage 
firms. / 

"1 think the S.E.C. has to compro¬ 
mise its disclosure standards some¬ 
what and recognize that there are 
perfectly fair, less-regulated capital 
markets around the world,” said 
John M. Liftin, president of the Quad- 
rex Securities Corporation, a New 
York securities firm. "The Euromar¬ 
ket now rivals the U.S. debt market, 
and if we are not careful, it will rival 
our equities market.” 

But the S.E.C. cannot make the 
changes alone, and is now engaged in 
talks with a number of securities 
agencies from other countries — 
particularly Britain, Canada, and 
■ Japan — to find common regulatory 
ground. In the area of enforcement, 
which is led by SJE.C. enforcement 
chief Gary Lynch, quiet diplomacy 
has been underway. The S.E.C. has 
received considerable help from' 
Canada, Japan and Switzerland. But' 
Britain and France, which bar* a laws' 
that Can bar a bank or brokerage firm 


Europe so far this year, compared 
with only three for all of last year. 
When Morgan Stanley & Company 
went public, it sold 31 percent of its 
stock in Europe. Black & Decker 
peeled off almost 25 percent of its 8.5- 
million-share offering late last year 
to sell in Europe. And Citicorp is plan¬ 
ning a Euroequity offering this year. 

“Europe offers a very stable in¬ 
vestment environment," said Joseph 
A. Gmodfest, an S.E.C. commission¬ 
er. "Europeans tend to hold onto their 
investments longer, and American 
companies like it because they are al¬ 
ways looking for the broadest inves¬ 
tor base they can find.” 

The S.E.C. has not lost the signifi¬ 
cance of the European market and 
has begun the first steps in seeking 
some common ground for the offer¬ 
ings of debt and equity securities. 

It has asked for oommment on 
developing a common perspectus for 
public debt and stock offerings in the 
United States, Canada and Britain — 
a step that, if successful, could be ex¬ 
tended to other Common Market 
countries and beyond. 

It has sought comment on an 
agreement under which governments 
would recognize the filings of foreign 
companies, provided they met the 
disclosure requirement s of their 
domiciled countries. Under that pro¬ 
posal, for example, a British concern 
seeking to offer stock in the United 
States would have to disclose perti¬ 
nent information about its operations 
according to British standards. 

Most experts say the reciprocity 
approach seems more practical, but 
even that presents problems, said 

T.inria Quinn, director of the S.E.C. 
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enforcement chief 


division of corporation finance. “If 
you let a foreign company offer se¬ 
curities with considerably less disclo¬ 
sure, you will have American compa¬ 
nies coming to you asking why can't 
they follow the same rule," she said. 
To deal with that discrepancy, she 
said, the S.E.C. might consider clas¬ 
sifying certain of the largest United 
States and foreign companies! as 
"world-class” companies from which 
less disclosure would be required. 

While securities firms are con¬ 
cerned about losing the capital 
formation process to Europe and 
Japan, stock exchanges are worried 
about losing market share. 

Oct. 27 is called..Big Bang Day in 
the City of London. That day, the Lon¬ 
don Stock Exchange —• the world’s 
third-largest securities market after 
New York and Tokyo — will undergo 
the most significant deregulatory 
steps in its history. Just as on May 1, 
1975, when fixed brokerage rates 
were abolished in the United States, 
commissions will be unfixed in Lon¬ 
don. The method of trading will shift 
.from a so-called auction market, now 
used by the New York’ Stock Ex¬ 
change, to a so-called dealer system, 
mirroring the trading by members of 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, in which several firms can 
make a market in a stock at one time. 

While Britain will increase its regu¬ 
latory oversight on Big Bang Day arid 
put in place legal mechanisms for 
dealing with insider trading and stock 
manipulation, it will s&ill have less 
rigorous regulation than the United 
States. And such an environment — 
more monitoring of questionable 
practices plus a less rigorous disclo¬ 
sure — should make London an even 
more attractive center than it is now 
for the raising of capital and ex¬ 
change trading. 

The point has not been lost to offi¬ 
cials of American securities ex¬ 
changes. In fact, there appears to be 
a rush to link electronically their ‘ 
trading activities with those of other 
exchanges. The American Stock Ex¬ 
change and the Midwest Stock Ex¬ 
change have trading links with the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, through 
which their stocks are quoted ra the 
screens of Canadian brokers and vice 
versa. The Boston Stock Exchange 
has a linkup with Montreal. 

In perhaps the biggest coup so far, 
the N.A.S.D. earlier this year estab¬ 
lished a trading link with the London 
Stock Exchange, by which about 200 
British and foreign securities listed 
cm the London Exchange are quoted 
on N.A.S.D. members’ screens and 
more than 200 NASD stock quotations 
appear on the screens of British 
brokers. 

Although the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change has been relatively slow to re¬ 
spond, it now has 80 of its listed stocks 
trading on foreign exchanges and is 
talking with the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange about a quotation linkage. 

These linkages are not tantamount 
to dual listing in hundreds of Amer¬ 
ican securities, but the up-to-the- 
minute trading information increases 
the attractiveness to foreigners buy¬ 
ing and selling those stocks. A British 
broker will still have to pick up the 
telephone and call New York to buy a 
NAS.D. stock. 

Another, more controversial, 
change that some at the S.E.C. have 
proposed would permit Big Board 
member firms to trade in listed 
stocks after trading hours. But such 
-24-hour international trading can 
create major back-office problems 
for traders, as well as significant pos¬ 
sibilities for abuses. 

Mr. Shad and other S.E.C. officials 
complain about problems in interna¬ 
tional clearing and settling of stock 
trades, which they say can create 
huge risks to brokerages. While 
American securities trades settle in 
five days, Japanese trades do so in 
four, and British trades in two. And in 
Milan, "trades effectively never set¬ 
tle,” said one New York trader. 


The Fed again moved to stimulate 

the stubbornly sluggish economy, cut¬ 
ting the discount rate by half a point, 
to 6 percent, and analysts said an¬ 
other cut is possible. The third reduc¬ 
tion this year put the discount rate at 
its lowest in more than eight years, 
and immediately began showing up in 
lower prime rates — down to 8 per- , 
cent at major banks. But West Ger¬ 
many and Japan did rat immediately 
follow suit, despite pressure from the 
United States. Japan said its econ-. 
omy was stimulated enough, thank 
you, citing the rapid fall of the yen 
against the dollar. 

Prochacer prices were unchanged in 
June, but prices have fallen at a 6.5 
percent rate so far this year. Gasoline 
costs jumped, but food prices fell.... 
Sales at major retail stores improved 
in June over a year ago, although 
analysts said consumers appeared to 
be buying selectively. 

A “technical correction” in the 
stock market sent the Dow average 
plunging a record 61.87 points on Mon¬ 
day, followed by an 18-point fall on 
Tuesday. But stocks stabilized the 
rest of the week. The Dow aided at 
1,821.43, down 79.44, its second-worst 
week ever. Bond prices zigzagged 
until the Fed cut the discount rate, 
but a rally never materialized. M-l 
zose just $100 million. 

Lockheed agreed to buy Sanders 
Associates for $1J2 billion, a friendly 
bid that keeps Sanders away from 
Loral. Lockheed, already a big pres¬ 
ence in aviation and missiles, has 
been looking to get into the military 
electronics business, and analysts 
say Sanders makes a nice'fit. Most 
electronics stocks took a big jump the 
day after Lockheed's bid, suggesting 
that Loral and others still seek’an 
elecm>nicsconnection. 

U.S. Steel Is chang in g {ts name to 
USX. The name change is part of a re- • 
structuring that leaves the steel 
operations as just one operating unfc't 
—the others include Marathon Oil. 
and Texas Oil and Gas — and Is ex¬ 
pected to make USX more competi¬ 
tive and flexible. 

Another Wall Street banker re¬ 
signed. David S. Brown, a 31-year-old 
Goldman, Sachs invesment hanker, 
reportedly was implicated in the , 
S.E.C. investigatiion of Dennis B. Le¬ 
vine, who has pleaded guilty of in¬ 
sider trading. 

The S.E.C. barred tender offers 
that exclude some shareholders, say¬ 
ing bidders must offer the same price 
to all shareholders. The S.E.C. action 
was in response to Unocal’s buyback 
plan last year that excluded shares 
held by T. Boone Pickens. 

The Supreme Court struck down 
the automatic spending cuts provi¬ 
sion of the Gramm-Rudman budget- 
balancing few, but left the door open 
for ocher congressional remedies to 
the huge budget deficits. 

Lotos Development's chairman is 
quitting, saying he wants to explore 
"other endeavors.” Mitchell D. 
Kapor is credited with major break- 
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throughs in computer software. Lotus 
1-2-3, Jazz and Symphony are among' 
his most popular programs. 

Oil prices fell again, and many 
American oil companies cut the price 
they will pay for crude. Analysts say 
prices are mostly»responding to 
OPEC’s indedsiveness. 

Ralston Purina plans to sell its do¬ 
mestic animal feed business to BP 
Nutrition, a British company, for 
about $500 million, as part of a re¬ 
structuring to give it a greater pres¬ 
ence in consumer products. 

People Express is selfog Frontier 
to United for $146 million in an at¬ 
tempt to get enough cash to keep the 
wolf from its doors. Many analysts 
had expected all of People to be sold, 
as Donald C. Burr’s low-cost air em¬ 
pire crumbled under the weight of 
too-rapid expansion. Instead, People, 
rejecting a {240 millio n bid from 
Texas Air as too low, said it would txy 
to survive as a full-service airline. 
Some analysts wppder 
maragement* 
petitive atmosphere In 
are conducive to that Frontier T>&? 
came an albatross after People im¬ 
posed its no-frills policy ra the Den¬ 
ver-based carrier. 

Texas sAiris acquis i tion of Eastern 
faces few major obstacles, but the 
Transportation Department wants 
assurances that the sale to Pan Am of 
some Northeast corridor shuttle 
operations will guarantee continued 
competition on those routes. 

T.W.A. and Northwest agreed ra a 
plan that gives Northwest a half inter¬ 
est in T.WA's Pars reservation sys¬ 
tem, giving T.W.A. the opportunity to 
expand the system. 

Burlington Northern will write off 
$1.9 billion before taxes in the second 
quarter, leaving it with a loss of about 
$1 billion. The big railroad company 
cited the oil and gas slump ana ac¬ 
counting changes. Other rail compa¬ 
nies have taken similar steps, but 
Burlington’s problems have been ex¬ 
acerbated by its recent $730 million 
acquisition of Southland Royalty, an 
oil and gas company. 


Merrill Perlman 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 11,1986 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sates Last NatCtma 

CentE_11,155,600 25% - % 

Safswy-10,231,000 57% 4-2% 

Pan Am- 8,926,600 6% + % 

IBM-8,554,900 143% - 5% 

ATAT- 7,499,500 24% - % 

fTTCp- 7,024,000 56% - 1% 

PanhEC_6,280,300 49% + % 

PhD Ur-6£38£00 73% - 2% 

Seare- 6,219,500 43% - 4% 

Coca Cl-6,159,300 41% - 2 

Sandr- 6,123,000 62% +7% 

AsdOG __ 5,617,600 65% - 1% 

RtorLyn_ 5,517,800 35% + % 

Sperry_ 5,300,300 75% 

Kmart- 5,321,100 53% - 2% 

MARKET DIARY La* 

Week Week 

Advance*_ 546 1,177 

Decline*-1,475 756 

Total haun-2,194 2,180 

New Highs---HI 324 

NewLowi-112 46 

VOLUME I** 

(4 PAL Naw York Close) wteek ToDato 

Total Saha_725,762*0518^289,806 

Sea* Pw- 1985 ■■ 534^3^0014^74,487, 546 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Meet_ 1 65.1 158.2 159.8 -7.16 

Trenap——.118.6 114.3 115.1 -4.59 

UtUa —-- 73.7 71,6 73.7 -0.10 

Rnanee-158.1 149.4 151.8 -5.68 

Composite ~ 143.1 137.5 139.5 -5.16 


Standard & Poor's 
400 Indus! —.281.1 

20 Tramp_202.1 

40 Utils-111.5 

40 Financial . 29.9 


265.9 268.7 -12.30 
192.2 1 93.8 - 8.29 

107.9 lit.5+ 0.03 

28.4 28.8 - 1.07 


500Stocks >.251.8 239.0 242.2 - 9.57 
Dow Jones 

30Indual_1895.5 1794.9 1821.4 -79.44 

20Tramp_777.8 740.1 751.3 -25.37 

15UtUs_204.6 194.8 204.0 + 3.24 


15UtBs~- 
85 Comb ., 


.726.7 692.2 705.6 -22.30 


The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 11 f 1986 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sates 

Law 

Net Ohio 

Wfckas_ 

7,964,400 

5% 

* % 

WangLabB _ 

2^96,100 

13% 

- 1% 

Harley_ 

1,334,800 

13% 

mmm 

BATlnd_ 

1,261,600 

64/16 

- 5/16 

LorimarTai - 

1,101,600 

27% 

- 2% 

AM Ml_ 

832400 

6% 

+ % 

Comratm_ 

803,800 

10% 

• - a 

TexasAir — 

736,200 

32% 

- 2% 

Hasbro_ 

736,100 

53% 

- 4% 

FtAusPr_ 

709,700 

8% 

mmm 


MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Advances_202 

DecUned-601 

Unchanged_124 

Total issues_927 

New Highs _ 28 

New Lows 

VOLUME lS" 

(4PJL New YorfcCloseP"** 


Year 
To Date 


Total Sales-58^63,065 1,736,723^59 

Sams Per. 1985.. 30£72£60 1,094,493^40 
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The Story of X 

In matters of the flesh, we’ve come a long way, 
baby. A generation ago, Harvard kept all its dirty 
books in a special cage in Widener Library; the X 
Collection, it was called. There’s still a vault, but 
now it’s to protect books, not young minds. The X 
has long since escaped the cage. 

Once, incredulous schoolboys exclaimed over 
smuggled copies of "Tropic of Cancer.” By the time 
they reached adulthood, no smuggling was neces¬ 
sary. They could get the "Story of O” in a bookstore. 
Now their children can buy the pictorial equivalent, 
at the local candy store, in full color. 

Indeed, city dwellers have become so jaded by 
pom that they find it easy to scorn people who are 
troubled by it as censors or hicks. Yet millions do 
wonder, uneasily and conscientiously: Are there not 
constructive things to do, short of invading the bed¬ 
room or stifling free speech? 

That was the challenge presented to the Attor¬ 
ney General’s Commission on Pornography. The 
commission has finished its work but the challenge 
remains. The final report is a well-meant, windy 
muddle. 


It could have been much worse, to judge by 
some of the commission’s earlier activity, like the 
shameful use of Department of Justice stationery to 
intimidate retailers of "skin” magazines. A court 
injunction was needed to stop it. Accounts of the 
commission's hearings brim with instances of. 
naivete and exaggeration. But the 2,000-page report 
distributed this week gives a calmer, sounder im¬ 
pression. 

Yes there is some Intense moralizing, careless 
writing and undue fascination with anecdotal horror 
stories. But there is also candor about how little 
time and money the commission had. The commis¬ 
sioners voice special concern for the printed word. 
They discuss child pornography realistically: very 
little of it is commercial; most pictures are taken, 
and traded, by amateurs; thus it is damnably diffi¬ 
cult to police. 

One conclusion may typify both the commis¬ 
sion's prose and pragmatism: "The manner of pre¬ 
sentation and distribution of most standard pornog¬ 


raphy confirms the view that at bottom the pre¬ 
dominant use of such material is as a masturbatory 
aid.” To use the term “at bottom” in this context in¬ 
vites a giggle, but the conclusion and perspective 
are probably right. Most pornography is harmless. 

Yet surely not all. Americans need no commis¬ 
sion report to deplore sexual abuse of children, 
whether or not it is recorded in pictures. There is 
much to be said about the way pornography can de¬ 
grade women and incite dangerous myths about 
their supposed desire to be ravished. And anyone 
who regards other forms of expression as porno¬ 
graphic can picket and protest; free speech works 
both ways. 

The commission recognizes that there’s a limit 
to law, and that opinions vary around thenation. It’s 
a long way from Times Square to Winesburg, Ohio. 
The Supreme Court has offered a useful way to 
mediate the distance: Let pornography be judged 
by contemporary standards in a particular com¬ 
munity- But the commission nonetheless urges new 
Federal bans on, for instance, cable television and 
telephone services. 

This report offers no new data; there was no 
money for original research. There’s not much help 
on the analytical or philosophical front, either. The 
commissioners got caught up in hair-splitting de¬ 
bates about which kinds of pornography might, even 
arguably, generate sexual violence. Nor does the re¬ 
port seem intended even to meet a political purpose. 

This commission was not appointed by Attorney 
General Meese but by his predecessor, and so far, 
Mr. Meese actslike a man who would not mind at all 
if the report disappeared. That thought is fortified 
by the fact that, at the acceptance ceremony, be¬ 
neath the bare aluminum breast of a 12-foot, statue, 
he was unprepared to comment because he had not 
read the report. 

He’D find it heavy going. Stretching to bring all 
commissioners under the tent, it ends up reasonable 
in tone but opaque in content. Every commission 
starts out promising that. By George, we’re going to 
produce more than a volume that collects dust on a 
shelf. In that sense, the pornography commission 
has succeeded. It’s produced two volumes. 


The Third Branch, Upheld 


Warren Bulger’s last opinion as Chief Justice 
was momentous, yet the country reacted calmly. In 
nullifying one of Congress’s most important recent 
pieces of legislation, the Gramzn-Rudman-Hollings 
budget law. Justice Burger showed how far he’d 
traveled — and how near the public consensus the 
Court still stands. 

Eighteen years ago, in another famous case be¬ 
fore the Court of Appeals, Judge Burger had de¬ 
clined to challenge the House's refusal to seat the 
late Adam Clayton Powell. "The checks and bal¬ 
ances we boast of can check and balance just so 
far,” he wrote then. "That each branch may, thus, 
occasionally make errors for which there may be no 
effective remedy is one of the prices we pay for this 
independence, this separateness.” 

That Burger opinion was reversed in June 1969 
by the last ruling of his predecessor. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who said the situation required "no 
more than an interpretation of the Constitution.” By 
last week, in his own final trespass an Congress’s 
powers, Mr. Burger was just as direct: “No one can 
doubt that Congress and the President are con¬ 
fronted with fiscal and economic problems of un¬ 
precedented magnitude, but the fact that a given 
law or procedure is efficient, convenient, and useful 
in facilitating functions of government, standing 
alone, will not save it if it is contrary to the Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

This was no valedictory spree. The supposedly 
restrained Burger Court struck down more Federal 


laws, more state laws and more Supreme Court 
precedents than even the activist Warren Court, and 
in about the same number of years. Nor did the' 
Burger Court display all the deference expected of it 
toward the Presidency. In its last year, it was espe¬ 
cially hard on the Reagan Administration's more 
extreme arguments concerning voting rights, af¬ 
firmative action, disability payments and abortion. 

Spanning the years from Presidents Nixon to 
Reagan, both of whom tried to force its opinions, the 
Burger Court managed to retain a healthy inde¬ 
pendence. President Reagan vows to try even 
harder now to staff the Court with more predictable 
votes and to press on it even tougher legal argu¬ 
ments. If he gets the vacancies, he undoubtedly has 
the will and the candidates. But by now elevating 
Justice Rehnquist to Chief Justice and replacing 
Mr. Burger's vote with Antonin Scalia’s, he will not 
greatly alter the Court’s delicate balance. 

The Court has been both balanced and remark¬ 
ably sensitive. It has caught the national mood, not 
merely followed the election returns. Like the coun¬ 
try, the Court has admired Ronald Reagan but by no 
means all his policies; it has shown weariness with 
welfare but insisted on justice for the poor and sick; 
it has been distrustful of racial quotas but unwilling 
to countenance discrimination. 

Warren Burger's Court, by pursuing its sepa¬ 
rate function, wound up being an affirmative actor 
in the American system. 


Topics 

Children of Darkness, and Light 


Minister of Death 

Rarely has any public official any¬ 
where so personified evil as Jos6 
L6pez Rega. Known to many Argen¬ 
tines as “el Bnijo," the male witch, 
be has now been extradited by the 
United States to Argentina. 

Two decades ago, Mr. L6pez Rega, 
a retired police corporal and practic¬ 
ing astrologer, insinuated himself 
into the Madrid household of the 
exiled Argentine dictator,' Juan 
Pertn. When Mr. Pertn regained 
power in 1973, his new aide was made 
Minister of Social Welfare, the post 
from which Mr. Pertn had lainxdied 
his own career. When Juan Pertn 
died a year later, his widow, Isabel, 
became President in name, but it was 
“el Brujo” who ran Argentina. 

With political violence convulsing 
his country, he made his ministry a 
militarized command post for a dirty 
internal war, initially against Pero- 
nism’s own left wing. This war soon 
produced the murder of thousands 
with no political involvement at all, 
and the euphemism “desaparecU 
dos,” meaning all those who had dis¬ 
appeared. When Peronist govern¬ 
ment disappeared, "el Brujo” fled 
into hiding, too. 

Now that a democratic Argentina is 


reestablishing the rule of law, it is 
fitting that the spiritual godfather of 
so much carnage has been sent back 
to face the law. There’s every reason 
to hope that justice is on its way to 
being done. 


A Treasured Guide 

It Is people like Lambert Primer 
who give quality to the life of New 
York, or any-city. Mr. Primer, who 
died last week at the age of 59, was 
simply “Lambert” to the flocks he 
often led through Central Park, intro¬ 
ducing the birds and butterflies- 

An elf of a man. with a white beard 
and bush hat, he never revealed his 
private life; be lived with his mother 
and sometimes worked at the fami¬ 
ly’s soft-drink stand on Staten Island. 
But on most days, be patrolled the 800 
acres of the park, binoculars tn hand, 
scanning thetre et op s and underbrush 
for winged creatures. 

He would share bis passion oo two 
distinct levels. Several times a year, 
he and a partner, Sarah Elliott, took 
groups of amateurs through the park 
to show off the rich variety of birds or 
butterflies. But he would show a spe¬ 
cial fervor when he was guiding seri¬ 
ous birders, or recruiting a novice 


park ranger into the ranks of the initi¬ 
ated. Lambert Pohner conducted his 
enriching missions for 40 years. Like 
the objects of his fancy, he was one of 
New York’s treasures. 


More Light 

Daylight saving time means that 
those who work till 6 o’clock don’t 
step from their offices into sunless 
streets. It means their ride home is a 
lot more interesting because they can 
see out the window. It means an extra 
hour in the garden ... sitting on the 
front steps ... or just hanging out at 
the corner. It means a stroll after 
supper... and doing 101 things that 
wouldn’t get done if it weren’t still 
light. 

Come 1987 we’re going to have 
three weeks more of those stretched- 
out days because President Reagan 
has just signed legislation advancing 
the start of daylight saving from the 
last Sunday in April to the first Sun¬ 
day. 

It's a welcome change because it 
will save energy. It’s every bit as wel¬ 
come because, by saving light, it will 
seem to lengthen life. 



Letter 3 ___—1---'"TTI'L, Conduct 

High Court Does Harm 


To the Editor: 

It seems to me that your humane 
editorial regarding the Supreme 
Court decision allowing states to 
criminalize nonprocreative sex 
(“Crime in the Bedroom.” July 2) 
was insufficiently critical of the Jus¬ 
tices on both sides of the issue who 
pursued their own personal tastes in 
lieu of genuine intellectual analysis. 

The issue central to the use of the 
penal code to announce social policy 
respecting nonpublic sexual conduct 
is whether, philosophically, such stat¬ 
utes are laws at all. There is no ques¬ 
tion that most Americans really could 
not care less what neighbors who 
harm no one are doing behind closed 
doors. Indeed, tbf conventional wis¬ 
dom is that people who are overcuri- 
ous about the private lives of others 
have something of a problem them¬ 
selves. 

On the other hand, it is probably 
equally true that most Americans 
feel a sense of chagrin when they 
learn that friends or relatives are 
gay. There is an undoubted current of 
opinion that homosexuality is anti¬ 
thetical to family values, although 
the notion that homosexuals are in¬ 
capable of public virtue seems to 
have long since been dispelled by 
education. 

Penal laws may have a didactic 
function, along with goals of deter¬ 
rence, rehabilitation and retribution. 
However, if an enactment is seldom 
likely to be enforced, cannot effec¬ 
tively deter the conduct complained 
of, does not safely channel rational 
desires for revenge, since there is no 
victim, and could not by the remotest 
stretch of the imagination "reform” 
putative defendants by locking them 
up with persons of the same gender, 
then the sole purpose of informing the 
general population that certain con¬ 
duct may be unwanted does not con¬ 
stitute a sufficient basis for law, 
under any tenable framework of coer¬ 
cive morality. 

This is especially true in light of the 
many valid dvil and criminal reme¬ 
dies that are available should such 
conduct exterxi to actual intrusions on 
or threats to the safety of others. 

Moreover, weighed against the pur- 
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coming Federal judges, 
ftom the profession of medicine, die 
added clause might read, “I swear (or 
affirm) that first, I will seek to do no 
harm." harvard Hollenbejrg 
New York, July 2,1986 


A Reactionary Omen 

To the Editor: 

While the Supreme Court decision 
to allow Georgia’s sodomy law to 
stand (front page, July 1) will no 
doubt have tragic legal and psycho¬ 
logical consequences for American 

ho m o s exuals, it should be viewed as a. 

national defeat. The ruling i s omi nous 
of reactionary decisions to come. 

Essentially, the Court has sanc¬ 
tioned the doctrine of Edwin Meese 3d 

of relying upon a narrow reading of 
"moral tradition” and original con¬ 
stitutional intent to inform Court 
decisions, rather titan a democratic 
sense of justice. The case. Bowers v. 
Hardwick, involved a privacy issue 
that was distorted by the majority 
into a debate over “acceptable” sex¬ 
ual practice. 

Jerry FatweU, the New York Arch¬ 
diocese and their fellow autocrats of 
morality have good reason to be 
smug, for they need not wait for fur- 


Big Greenhouse HeatWave Not in Sight 

To the Editor: 

Before we all rush off to sell’our 
waterfront p ro p ert y and move to 
Canada or Alaska as a result of tbe 
carbon dioxide greenhouse warming 
effect, we should be aware of a few 
important facts. 

Michael Oppenheimer’s June 30 
Op-Ed article projects a scenario 
based on computer models that say 
essentially that a given amount of 
carbon dioxide will cause a given 
amount of worldwide climate warm- - 
ing. C0 2 has been on the increase in 
our atmosphere for the last century 
and is diligently monitored.' / ' 

However, worldwide temperature 
studies and those in the Hudson Valley 
and other Eastern U.5. areas have 
shown no statistically significant in¬ 
crease in temperatures. While tem¬ 
peratures in tbe first half of tbe 20th 
century show a steady increase, those 
in the 1950’s, 60’s and 70’s reveal, if 
anything, a drop. Until the COrgreen- 
house scientific establishment can ex¬ 
plain that drop, contrary to what 
would be expected, its models for fu¬ 
ture CO, effects are tobequestiooed. 

It is quite possible that tbe present 
12,000-year interglacial era is ending 
and that the cooling effect is being off- 
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set fay the CO, greenhouse warming 
effect, in which case added CO, might 
not be a bad tiling- Along with other 
human polluting activities, the sub¬ 
ject requires careful study of the 
many factors that can influence our 
climate. Jerome S.Thaler 

President 

Hudson Valley Climate Service 
Mahopac, N.Y., July I, 1986 
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of troubling qualifications. 

Those of my generation who may 
be shocked by the Coen’s tavas'tm cof 
their treasured life styles will per 
baps now reconsider their 

complacency. St ^P i f M ££ 

Providence, R.I., July l. 1986 

Heterosexuals Also 

To the Editor: . „ . 

Associate Justice Harry A. Black- 
mun pointed out in his dissent that 
the Supreme Court’s “almost obses¬ 
sive focus on homosexual activity is 
particularly hard to justify in light of 
the broad language Georgia h as 
used.” . 

The state law forbids acts oi 
sodomy between heterosexuals as 
well as between homosexuals. To 
focus on this as a solely homosexual 
issue is to distort and obscure the cen¬ 
tral question presented to the Court: 
Is the Georgia law an unconstitutional 
invasion of the individual's right to 
privacy? Dorothy Wright 

Philadelphia, July 1, 1986 
- • 

Punish and Educate 

To the Editor: 

Your editorial on the Supreme 
Court decision that preserves tbe 
right of states to outlaw sodomy (July 
2), is a repetition of the faulty reason¬ 
ing you have previously displayed on 
the issues involved in homosexuality. 
The effort to establish homosexual 
rights is a campaign to establish 
sodomy as an acceptable sexual prac¬ 
tice, and there are grave reasons for 
withholding that acceptability. 

There are substantial grounds for 
contending that sodomy is destruc¬ 
tive of human personality, considered 
as the basis of individuality, freedom 
and dignity. What is destructive of 
these basic human attributes is 
criminal in the same way that as¬ 
sault, murder and rape are criminal. 

The “privacy of the home” does not 
negate the need for legislative con¬ 
demnation, which in addition to its 
punitive function has an educational 
role. R. w. Harrington 

Peekskill, N.Y.. July 2. 1986 


Thanks to Everybody 
For Liberty Weekend 

To the Editor: 

May I appoint myself unofficial 
spokesman for tbe millions of tourists 
who gathered to celebrate tbe birth¬ 
day of one of our nation’s greatest 
symbols? 

Thanks, then, to the unrecognized 
workers who contributed so unself¬ 
ishly to make Liberty weekend a 
most memorable event; to tbe police 
officers who worked 17 or more hours 
continuously; to tbe fire fighters who 
worked double shifts; to the sanita¬ 
tion workers who toiled each evening 
to make New York City present a ble 
for the following.day; to tbe Army, 
Air Force and Navy personnel, and 
others who provided security; to the 
many city workers who gave of them- 
selves in many different ways; to the 
taxi drivers who were courteous and 
frequently gave directions to wander¬ 
ing visitors; to the New Yorkers who 
remained In the city to celebrate this 
holiday, for their conrteo ns ness and 
assistance; to the New Yorkers who 
left the city to escape the hordes of 
tourists, for giving our festive histori¬ 
cal event breathing space, though 
they missed something that happens 
not once in a lifetime, but only once in 
100 years. . 

It was a grand, glorious, unforget¬ 
table liberty weekend, and we thank 
all of you. Harold L- Miller 

Chicago, July 7,1986 

• 

To the Editor: • 

To me as a transplanted New York¬ 
er, the most stunning tribute to your 
fair city on the Liberty weekend was 
the announcement that out of a crowd 
.of 800,000 people at the Central Park 
concert, there was not one arrest! 
Common decency guided the occa¬ 
sion. RobertWillxam 

Los Angeles, July 7,1996 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name,, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters . 


Tough Talk Instead of Smart Diplomacy 


To the Editor: 

President Reagan’s strategy for 
lashing out against the Russians 
while offering peace signals (“How 
Reagan Has It Both Ways With Mos¬ 
cow.” Washington Talk page, July 2) 
deserves to be sharply criticized. 
There is no diplomatic logic I can see 
in wanting to have it both ways. 

Tbe strategy can produce agree¬ 
ment with the Russians only if they 
choose to accept tbe American adage 
of paying attention to what we do 
rather than what we say. This is at 
odds with tbe advantage attributed by 
some to the tough rhetoric—namely, 
that it enables the United States to get 
attention from the Russians for the 
moment it chooses to be accommo¬ 
dating- But such advantage can be 
gained only if the Russians value 
agr eement more than this country 
does and wifi discount our rhetoric to 
get it. 

Far more likely, the Russians will 
interpret our rhetoric as an index to 
bow serious we are about agreement. 
They will thus care about our rhetoric, 
just as we should; diplomacy, in arms 
control as in other matters, is about 
words and building confidence that 

rhetoric can stifle, as happened during 
the cold war of the late 1940’s and 50’s, 
Those who want it both ways in this 

case may well have trouble deciding 
what jt is they really want. SpeciflcaL 
ly, President Reagan’s approach to 
the Russians seems to stem from a 
lack of consensus witirin the Govern¬ 
ment and in the country, about 
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tional interest and, if so, hoi 
this country can give up to g 
There is also a notable ate 
agreement on whether Soviet 
are capable of acting respon 
world affairs. For example, t 
sion of the Administration to 
the second strategic arms ti 
the ground of Soviet violation 

the question of how Soviet con 

with any arms accord can 
pected to be more felicitous. 

The less clear the Administ 

in its priorities, and the sm, 
margin for adapting to shift 
Soviet position, the more und< 
awe, from a propaganda sta 
becomes the wish to have 
ways. But such a strategy is t 
damentaliy one of weakness 
to be sure, the strategy i 
“gainst diplomatiJ 
inanos-contro! talks, and it i 
gest to many that the U.S. can 
gtams ca Hrol. THose ske, 
* ie 8o«ations can use r+J 
bister thar case against any 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

Counting 

On 

Reagan 

i n their campaign to retain control 
of the U.S. Senate in November, 
the Republicans are relying not on 
President Reagan's policies but 
mainly on his personal popularity 
Four years ago in the mid-term 
Congressional elections, the country 
was in the midst of the worst eco¬ 
nomic recession in almost half a cen¬ 
tury, and the Republican candidates 
were not counting on the President 
but running away from him. 

Now with a slim 53-47 majority in 
the Senate, and with 34 seats at stake 
(12 now held by Democrats and 22 by 
Republicans) the Republicans are 
turning to their two major advan¬ 
tages, money and Mr. Reagan. 

There is very little tallc now about a 
"conservative Reagan revolution" 
that will establish the G.O.P. as the 
major party in the next decade. The 
news from the 14 so-called battle¬ 
ground states is that the Democrats 
are ahead in enough of them to 
threaten the President with loss of the 
Senate in his last two years in office. 

Accordingly, he is planning a well-, 
financed tour of these 14 states be¬ 
tween Labor Day and Election Day, 
and he has an appe aling m assag e. 

"Don't handcuff me in my last days 
in the White House," be says. "With 
the Senate in Republican hands, I’ll 
have at least a chance to negotiate 
compromises with the Democratic- 
con trolled House on both domestic 
and foreign policy. Without the Sen¬ 
ate, we’ll have two years of bitter par¬ 
tisan conflict." 

The Democrats don’t underesti¬ 
mate the force of this argument. 
Eleven of them in the Senate went 
along with Mr. Reagan’s $100 million 
aid to the Nicaraguan rebels not be¬ 
cause they believed be was right, but 
because they knew he was popular. 
His strong support for tax reform is 
another indication of his influence 
when he focuses his powers of patron¬ 
age and television on the critical 
areas of public debate. 

Traditionally, these Senate races 
are usually decided by local issues 
and personalities. For example, the 
farm states are now in serious eco¬ 
nomic difficulty, and this, plus ideo¬ 
logical differences in North Carolina 
and indifferent candidates in Florida, 


Republicans 
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face aclose . .. 
contest to 
retain control 
of the Senate 


Alabama and Idaho are giving the 
G.O.P. some anxiety. 

But this year President Reagan 
could make a big difference. Not 
since the days of Franklin Roosevelt 
has a President been so popular with 
the voters in the middle of a second 
term, and Mr. Reagan’s last-chance 
appeal could be decisive. 

But there is no consolation in the 
G.O.P. as it looks forward to the Presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1988. Mr. Reagan 
will not be able to choose his party’s 
Presidential nominee, who will have to 
run on the Reagan record and not on 
the Reagan personality. 

What Mr. Reagan has been able to do 
is to make both parties, in their search 
for a standard-bearer in 1988, consider 
the qualities that have made him so 
popular. He may not have created a 
policy revolution, but be has created a 
tactical political revolution. 

He has demonstrated what can be 
done by an attractive personality who 
has mastered the arts of television, 
and both parties are now looking 
around for somebody who can copy 
his techniques if not his policies. 

This is one reason why, perhaps with 
the President’s private support, Ids 
friend Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada 
is being put forward as the new engag¬ 
ing challenger to Vice President Bush, 
Representative Jack Kemp of New 
York and the Republican Senate ma¬ 
jority leader, Bob Dote of Kansas. 

There is a growing feeling In Wash¬ 
ington that neither of the two major- 
party front-runners in the polls at the ' 
present time. Vice President Bush 
and Gary Hart of Colorado, will be 
nominated, and that Senator Dole and 
Gov. Mario Cuomo of New York will 
probably come forward as formida¬ 
ble candidates in late *8? or 1968. 

In Senator Dole's case, much will de¬ 
pend on the outcome of the Senate elec¬ 
tions this November. For if the Repub¬ 
licans retain control of the Senate, be 
will have the prominent platform as 
majority leader, which he has used so 
effectively in the last couple of years. 

Meanwhile, the President will be 
concentrating on the key Senate races. 
It is for this reason that he has made 
clear that he would prefer to discuss 
arms control with Mikhail Gorbachev 
of the Soviet Union after the elections. 

This will be one otter argument the 
President will be making in behalf of 
the Republican senators, namely, that 
it would weaken his efforts for arms 

control at the summit if his party loses 
control of the Senate in November. 

The Democrats, of course, think 
this is a weak argument, considering 
Mi. Reagan’s mystifying record on 
arms control over the last six years, 
but the people just may side with the 
President in the end, as they have 
done on so many other major contro¬ 
versies since I960. Q 
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The Cost of Tyranny 


Toward Pakistani Democracy 


By Stephen J. Solarz 

WASHINGTON—Now that democ¬ 
racy has been restored in the Philip¬ 
pines, the United States needs to con¬ 
sider how best to promote political 
pluralism in Pakistan if we are going 
to protect our strategic interests on 
the subcontinent as effectively as we 
protected them in southeast Asia. 

Energized by the return of Benazir 
Bhutto, the democratic o pp os iti on in 
Pakistan is mounting a fundamental 
challenge to the military-backed Gov¬ 
ernment of President Mohammad Zia 
ul-Haq. The Pakistani Government 
must seriously consider whether 
political stability can be maintained 
without some concessions to the oppo¬ 
sition. The Reagan Administration 
must weigh whether it is possible to 
secure our substantial strategic inter¬ 
ests In southwest Asia without more 
active advocacy of democracy. 

The latest flurry of opposition ac¬ 
tivity began in April when Miss 
Bhutto, daughter of the former Prime ’ 
Minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, re¬ 
turned to her country from Europe. 
Millions of Pakistanis attended her 
rallies, with hundreds of thousands 
sometimes waiting through the night 
to bear her speak. Fortified in her 
conviction that the great majority of 
her countrymen desire more rapid 
progress toward full democracy, she 
has called for new parliamentary 
elections this year. 

The Government cavalierly dis¬ 
misses these mammoth turnouts as 
congregations of. curiosity seekers 
otherwise deprived of public enter¬ 
tainment, and it refuses to hold elec¬ 
tions before |te constitutionally man¬ 
dated data^CJgjQ. How the confljri^, 
between the^Jovemment and the im¬ 
position will resolve itself is impossi¬ 
ble predicts -It is possible that the 
looming confrontation can be re¬ 
solved in a way that lays a firm foun¬ 
dation for a pluralistic political sys¬ 
tem. But the potential for widespread 
instability leading to a reimposition 
of martial law cannot be ruled out. 

To be sure. General Zia has taken 
some significant steps toward democ¬ 
racy. Martial law was lifted last 
December. The military has returned 
to the barracks, and a civilian Gov¬ 
ernment, based in the National As¬ 
sembly elected by a majority of Paki¬ 
stanis, has been established. Free¬ 
dom of association has clearly been 
restored, and political parties have 
been made legal again. 

Whether these measures are suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the people in Pakistan 
is another question. Miss Bhutto’s 
Pakistan People’s Party holds that 
the civilian Government is merely a 
facade for continued military control, 
and she refuses to acknowledge its le¬ 
gitimacy. She also denies that the 

Stephen J. Solarz, Democrat of New 
York and a senior member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
visited Pakistan in May. 
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legislative elections in 1985 were an 
exercise of popular will because no 
parties were allowed to participate. 
And she is unwilling to wait until 1990 
for new elections. 

The situation is so delicate that 
political stability could be shattered 
at any time. Demonstrations, thus far 
peaceful, could turn violent. If thing s 
get out of hand, the array would be 
strongly tempted to step in and reim¬ 
pose martial law. Its inclination to do 
* so would be enhanced by its fears of 
vengeance by the opposition — de¬ 
spite Miss Bhutto’s pledge not to seek 
retribution for the overthrow and ex¬ 
ecution of her father. 

. The critical, and as yet indetermi¬ 
nate, element in the political equation 
is whether Miss Bhutto’s party, so far 
composed largely of the disaffected 
poor and middle classes, will get the 
support of the establishment—the In¬ 
dustrialists, professional groups, ba¬ 
zaar merchants and large landown¬ 
ers, who have not forgotten how they 
sufferXjspL.bej-^father's jibus§ of ,, 
powers H these groups decide to sup¬ 
port the Government, Miss Bhutto's 
parly will surely lose momentum and 
will find it much more difficult to in¬ 
duce the Government to agree to new 
elections. 

If Miss Bhutto's opposition cam¬ 
paign does not lose steam, the best— 
and perhaps only—way of avoiding a 
crisis and preserving national unity 
would be to> consolidate the demo¬ 
cratic process through new elections 
in which political parties are allowed 
to participate. An election within the 
next two years -would mean going to 
the people sooner than the Govern¬ 
ment intends but later than Miss 
Bhutto hopes. Such an electoral 
schedule might not satisfy all the con¬ 
testants for political power, but it 
would serve the interests of democra¬ 
cy, reconciliation and peace. 

Strategically, the United States has 
„much to lose from the disorder and 
dictatorship that could easily result 
from a failure to call new elections. 
Pakistan plays a critical role In the 
effort to end the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan, and that contribution 
could easily be jeopardized if it be¬ 
comes a major political issue in Paki¬ 
stan. Some Pakistanis already be¬ 
lieve that the aid we provide the Zia 


A W ay to T ackle 
AIDS Education 


By Harvey V. Fineberg 

BOSTON—We need to think of edu¬ 
cating the public about AIDS in a 
wholly new way—more like the way 
a corporation markets a new product. 

The Polaroid Corporation and 
Procter it Gamble recently spent tens 
of millions of dollars on promotion cam¬ 
paigns for two new products. Likewise, 
the health of the American people 
should be thought of as a' product, and 
every citizen should be a valued cus¬ 
tomer. The epidemic of acquired im¬ 
mune deficiency syn dr ome is an un¬ 
precedented threat to health that war¬ 
rants a major campaign of accurate, 
creatively designed communication to 
high-risk groups and the general public. 

All segments of society need to know 
enough about AIDS to make informed 
decisions about their behavior. Every¬ 
one should know that a stable, mutually 
monogamous relationship with a nonin- 
fected person eliminates any risk of 
sexual transmission of the AIDS virus. 
Everyone should realize that the donor 
of blood has absolutely no risk of con¬ 
tracting AIDS — a fact as yet unap¬ 
preciated by one-third of Americans. 

Every uninfected individual needs 
to know how he or she can exert per¬ 
sonal control to avoid contracting 
AIDS. Infected individuals need to 
know how to avoid spreading AIDS. 
Sexually active homosexual men 

Harvey v - Fineberg is dean of the 
Harvard School of Public Health 


should be urged to use condoms. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, every youth old enough to en¬ 
gage in sexual relations or to experi¬ 
ment with intravenous drugs needs to 
be educated about AIDS. 

We have had some succ e ss in in¬ 
forming physicians, patients and 
some high-risk groups about AIDS. 
Yet compared to what needs to be 
done, we have only begun. 

A comprehensive education effort 
on AIDS could easily use $75 million a 
year over the next two years. By con¬ 
trast, the Federal Centers for Disease 
Control has available less than $25 
million this year to support all its ex- ; 
ternally funded communications, re- j 
search and risk-reduction efforts. 

The education campaign should in¬ 
clude extensive use of the electronic 
media. At present, the Centers for | 
Disease Control is not permitted to ; 
spend one dime to purchase time on 1 
radio or television. Congress could 
improve education on AIDS by 
providing adequate funds and by au- , 
tborizing the purchase of radio and ; 
TV advertisements. 

Despite the best efforts of the scien¬ 
tific community, biomedical re¬ 
search cannot eliminate the problem 
of AIDS in the short term. The fact Is, 
however, that we require no new tech¬ 
nological breakthroughs to limit the 
spread of the AIDS virus. We under¬ 
stand enough about the cause and 
spread of the AIDS virus to give peo¬ 
ple the knowledge they need to pro¬ 
tect themselves. . □ 


Government because of the Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan effectively 
keeps the regime in power, and that 
General Zia and company serve 
American rather than Pakistani in¬ 
terests. In the absence of real 
progress toward genuine democracy, 
Pakistan’s policy toward Afghanistan 
could be a major source of domestic 
contention. 

A period of extended political con¬ 
flict in Pakistan could seriously jeop¬ 
ardize the prospects for regional 
peace and stability. It would increase 
Moscow’s temptations to meddle in 
Pakistan and dimin ish what incen¬ 
tives the Russians have to reach a 
just settlement of the Afghan conflict. 
And if there is a reimposition of mar¬ 
tial law, the United States Congress 
would be less likely to continue high 
levels of economic and security 
assistance, thus jeopardizing the Af¬ 
ghan resistance. 

How Pakistan resolves its prob¬ 
lems is up to the Pakistani people 
themselves. Yet given the magnitude 
of our assistance program — the Ad¬ 
ministration has proposed $4 billion 
for 1988 to 1993 — we clearly have 
leverage to influence the course of 
events in Pakistan. In order to defuse 
political tensions and to create the 
basis for a more stable political or¬ 
der, we should encourage an agree¬ 
ment between the Government and 
the opposition on midterm elections 
in 1987 or 1988. With Prime Minister 
Mohammed Khan Junejo in Washing¬ 
ton this week, the Administration has 
a good opportunity to do just that. 
Pakistan is one more country where 
we can advance our security interests 
by promoting our political ideals. 


Paris 

T he overthrow of several dicta¬ 
torial and military regimes in 
recent years brings sharper 
focus on those remaining. There are 
always arguments about the danger 
of destroying order without deliver¬ 
ing law and liberty when forces are 
gathering to topple tyrants. 

Chile, South Korea, the unique case 
of South Africa are examples these 
days of confrontations where some 
say the aftermath of removing or pro¬ 
foundly reforming the regime could 
be as bad or worse than current dis¬ 
tress. The U.S. Government hesitates 
to press for drastic change on that 
ground. 

Nicaragua is cited as an example 
where ousting a dictator led to estab¬ 
lishment of an even more authoritar¬ 
ian Marxist regime and (with U.S. 
help) continued fighting. Haiti flails 
and stumbles, unable to pick itself up. 
The Philippines look promising, but 
stability cannot yet be taken for 
granted. 

It is a commonplace to observe that 
dictatorship is bad for practically 
everyone except the few it offers 
privileges, and that It perp e t ra tes 
fearful crimes and often spreads cor¬ 
ruption. 

But not enough attention is paid to 
the burden of the heritage. It is the 
victorious democrats and their long- 
suffering peoples wbo have to keep on 
paying for the years of their own op¬ 
pression, as they try to pick up the 
pieces and put their countries back to¬ 
gether. 

The biggest problems faced by 
President Aquitio in Manila and 
President Alfonsin in Buenos Aires 
come from the economic destruction 
caused by their predecessors. The 
Philippines* crippling debt was the 
result of crony monopolies, graft and 
mismanagement. Argentina’s was 
due primarily to the military’s squan¬ 
dering the nation’s substance on arms 
and atoms. 

It seems unfair that the people who 
weren’t responsible for the disasters, 
indeed were punished for opposing 
what was happening, have to bear the 
responsibility for repayment. But 
they do. Debts must be honored if the 
global financial system is to function, 
and a nation’s obligations aren’t tied 
to its rulers. Perhaps the interna¬ 
tional financial institutions could 
show a little more understanding and 
make temporary distinctions, but the 
problem won’t go away. 

President Reagan has had the good 
fortune of being in office during this 
period of waxing democracy in at 
least some parts of the world, notably 
Latin America. If any U.S. policy de¬ 
serves credit for it, however, it was 
that of President Carter, whose 


human rights activism helped pro¬ 
vide the groundwork. It takes time 
for the challenges to ripen and pre- 
vaiL - 

Meanwhile th€ bills pile up. This 
should be remembered when there 
are questions of what to do where un¬ 
democratic regimes are now coming 
under internal pressure. There are 

reasons to fear instability and new 

tyrannies in these countries. But 
weighing against them are reasons 
for not holding back encouragement 
to struggling democrats. Not only is 
their agony prolonged under authori¬ 
tarianism, the more it lasts, the more 
they will have to make up for later. 

The current issue of Foreign Policy 
magazine has some interesting dis¬ 
cussions of factors the U.S. should 
consider. Former Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance argues that concern for 
human rights is a realistic as well as 
idealistic yardstick for American for¬ 
eign policy. 

“The U.S. must always bear in 
mind," he says, "that the demand for 


Struggling 
democrats 
pay the price 


individual freedom and human dig¬ 
nity cannot be quelled without sowing 
the seeds of discord and violent con¬ 
vulsion, Thus, supporting construc¬ 
tive change that enhances individual 
freedom is both morally right and in 
America’s national interest." 

Congressman Stephen J. Solarz 
concentrates on the issue of whether 
the U.S. should intervene as resist¬ 
ance movements develop and appeal 
for help. He wisely insists that there 
can be no global answer and no case 
can set a compelling precedent for 
the next one. 

But he offers some sound guidelines 
for judgment, giving full priority to 
clearly defined, well-understood 
American national interests. Neither 
anti-Communism nor sympathy is a 
good enough reason on its own to in¬ 
tervene. The question should address 
"specifics rather than abstractions 
and realities instead of doctrines," he 
says. 

This makes sense. The spread of 
democracy is in the U.S. interest. 
Washington cannot create or impose 
it where it doesn’t exist, or protect 
those whose rulers refuse iL But the 
cost of tyranny outlives despots, and 
that too must be in the accounting. □ 
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Every message is at the mercy 
of its environment 


Every ad is affected by two forces: 
the other messages surrounding it, and 
die editorial environment it appears in. 

This editorial and advertising rub- 
off, separately and together, has the ability 
to add quality, credibility and integrity to a 
message. Or subtract from it. 

Which is why these times demand 
TheTimes. Its editorial environment contrib¬ 


utes to every message it carries. Elevating it, 
framing it, separating it from the crowd. 

The other messages sharing this 
environment do the same. For among them, 
they represent the finest products and 
services in the world. 

So maybe, after all these years, 
Mcl.uhan was right. The medium is the 
message. 


These times demand The Times. 
SbejN'cUfjloTk Simcs 
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Hollywood Avoids Classic Novels 


By MERVYN ROTHSTEIN 


H ere’s a quick movie quiz: 
Which of ihe following 
novels have been made into 
films? 

1. “Herzog” by Saul Bel¬ 
low. 

2. “Couples” by John Updike. 

3. “Cat's Cradle” by Kurt Vonnegut 
Jr. 

4. “The Confessions of Nat Turner” 
by William Slyron. 

5. “Dinner at the Homesick Restau¬ 
rant" by Anne Tyler. 

6. “The Adventures of Augie 
March” by Mr. Bellow. 

7. “The Coup” by Mr. Updike. 

8. “A Garden of Earthly Delights" 
by Joyce Carol Oates. 

9. “Something Happened” by Jo¬ 
seph Heller. 

10. “Sirens of Titan” by Mr. Vonne¬ 
gut. 

11. “Set This House on Fire” by Mr. 
Styron. 

12. “Lie Down in Darkness” by Mr. 
Styron. 

13. “The Centaur” by Mr. Updike. 

14. “Henderson the Rain King” by 
Mr. Bellow. 

The answer: None of them. 

They, as well as many, many other 
novels by such major modern writers 
as Philip Roth, Iris Murdoch, Shirley 
Hazzard, Muriel Spark, J. D. Salin¬ 
ger, John Cheever, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer — the list can go on and on — 
have never been turned into movies. 

The worlds of the novel and film 
have been linked just about since film 
making began. As Sergei Eisenstein 
once wrote, “From Dickens, from the 
Victorian novel, stem the first shoots 
of American film esthetic.” And the 
works of many great novelists have 
been made into movies, some more 
than once: Dickens, of course, and 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevkky, Flaubert, 
Fielding, Kafka, Hemingway, Stein¬ 
beck, Faulkner and Fitzgerald. 

In fact, E. M. Forster’s “Room 
With a View”—made by the team of 
Ismail Merchant, James Ivory and 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvaia, which has 
had much success with novels — is 
currently playing successfully all 
over the country. And Mr. Bellow’s 
“Seize the Day” has finally been 
filmed, for eventual showing on pub¬ 
lic television. Even works by such 
writers as Joyce and Proust, who at 
first glance would seem to defy any 
attempt at filming, have wound up on 
the screen. 

Most of the novels that are filmed, 
however, are not in this league. Right 
now, for example, films based on 
Nora Ephron’s “Heartburn,” Leon¬ 
ard Michaels’s “Men's Club” and 
James QaveU’s “Tai-Pan” are set 
for release. Yet so many literary 
novels have not been filmed — books 
with vivid characters, compelling 
stories and picturesque, settings — , 
and a logical question is, why not? 

In conversations with John Updike, 
William Styron, Kurt Vonnegut Jr., 
Ismail Merchant and a number of 
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Peter MacNicoi, Meryl Streep and Kevin Kline in “Sophie’s Choice,” directed by Alan J. 
Pakula and adapted from the novel by William Styron 







A scene from “Slaughterhouse Five,” directed by George Roy Hill and drawn from the 
novel by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 


author. So I think my presence, so to 
speak, whatever it is worth, is neces¬ 
sary to a translation into a film — 
though the movie version of ‘Slaugh¬ 
terhouse-Five’ did get along quite 
nicely without implying my presence. 

“If I were going to do a Hemingway 
story, I think I would write in Hem-_ 
mgway and get a guy who looked tike 
him — or in 'The Great Gatsby* you 
would almost have to write In Fitz¬ 
gerald— because their presence is so 


difference between the function of 
dialogue in novels and in films . “Look 
at any Hemingway novel,” he says. 
“Its dialogue has always been ad¬ 
mired, but if you take that dialogue as 
is and put it in the mouths of actors, it 
sounds ridiculous, because it is not 
designedto be .perfomu’d. ’ ’ 

Saul Beilpyt is' perhaps’ the prime 
example of a novelist whosemajor 
works — more than half a dozen of 
them — have never been made into. 


from books by writers like Saul Bel¬ 
low, or William Styron, or Kurt 
Vonnegut because they are p lanning 
to spend $15 million or $20 million an a 
movie, and they don’t feel that these 


novels win return the JlOO mmion 
thecrwuiL And if they to[*« 
niovie will make $100 million, theyre 
not interested — tl^y'rejnot wter- 
ested in serious, artistic books. And 
it’s a tragedy.” 

Alan Ladd Jr., who as executive 
officer and chairman of the board of 
M-G-M is integrally involved in the 
decision of what does and doesn t get 

onto the screen, cites the difficulty of 

getting a good script. “In many cases 
scripts have been written, but the 
scripts probably didn’t work out,' he 
says. “Some books just don’t trans¬ 
late into movies — they may be lim¬ 
ited to a particular audience. They 
may just be too intelligent — they 
may be brilliant, but they just don t 
appeal to the masses. And with any 
project anyone in Hollywood under¬ 
takes, they hope to appeal to the 
masses.” a . 

Mr. Wolper believes many of the 
problems involved in bringing some 
books to the screen can be solved by 
making them into television mini¬ 
series — “You don't have to co nd e ns e 
things so much or lose characters,” 
he says. And the mini-series, he adds, 
can mnfcg stories more believable — 
“We never could put a script together 
for'The Thorn Birds' as a motion pic¬ 
ture. In a two-hour picture, it would 
seem too short a time for a priest to 
start courting after 20 minutes of pin¬ 
ing for a woman -— a man who be¬ 
lieves in God would fight with every¬ 
thing in his power to keep her away 
from him.- But in the mini-series it 
takes 10 hours, .and you feel that he 
did do everything in his power.” 

A different kind of problem devel¬ 
oped when Mr. Wolper tried in the 
late 00’s to malm a film out of Mr. 
Styron’s “Confessions of Nat Turn¬ 
er,” the story of a 19th-century slave 
rebellion in the South as seen through 
the eyes of the leader of the rebellion. 

“Blacks objected,”. Mr. Wolper 
says, “ — I thmk they were wrong — 
to the thoughts of Nat Turner as seen 
through the eyes of a white man in¬ 
stead of a black man.” 

The proposed film ran into great 
difficulty, Mr. Styron says — Mack 
screenwriters threatened a boycott if 
not consulted. “They accused me 
falsely of warping and twisting histo¬ 
ry,” he says. “They overlooked the 
most important point—it was not his¬ 
tory, it was a novel, and a novel 
should have great latitude.” 

Finally, a film was to have been 
made starring James Earl Jones, 
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film scripts.” he says. The Ghat 
Writer* and ‘The Prague Orgy 
the first was seen on public television 
Sri the second was filmed last winter 
with Claire Bloom, Mr. Roth s long¬ 
time companion. “Both were smo»- 
scale projects initiated by English 
television directors, and nobody mon¬ 
keyed with what I wrote. I had noth¬ 
ing to do with the movies of ‘Goodbye, 
Columbus’ or ‘Portnoy s Complaint. 

I saw ‘Goodbye, Columbus’ and en¬ 
joyed lo ok in g at All McGraw. 1 never 
saw ‘Portnoy’s Complaint.’ That’s 
about it. The filming of my novels 
doesn’t mean very much to me ana 
has played virtually no part at all in 
my writing life.” 

Many other writers, however, de¬ 
spite all the problems, are still inter¬ 
ested in the idea of seeing their works 
and their characters — as well as 
those of other authors — appear 
larger than life on the big screen. 

Joyce Carol Oates thinks that “al¬ 
most any novel of any substance — 
anyone’s, not just ray own — could 
probably be made into an interesting 
movie with the right screenplay and 
the right director.” The recent film 
“Smooth Talk” was based on one of 
her stories. “Certain things one does 
in prose can’t be translated,” she 
says, “ — the evocation of mood by 
way of language and subtlety of lan¬ 
guage, irony, various tones that we 
attempt — but directors can do other 
things to make up for that.” 

And Erica Jong says that even 
more than a decade after it was pub¬ 
lished, she is still hopeful of having 
“Fear of Flying,” her novel about a 
liberated woman’s sexual adventures 
— as well as such of her other works 
as “Fanny,” her 18th-century histori¬ 
cal novel — become movies. 
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John Updike: “One 
problem is that my works 
are quite verbal.” 


other leading novelists and film 
makers, similar answers emerged — 
the costs of movie making, the task of 
translating subtle and complex works 
into film and the difficulties of deal¬ 
ing with a novelist’s tone and point of 
view. 

“One of the problems with turning 
my works into films,” Mr. Updike 
says, "is that they are quite verbal in 
their life-— that’s more or less true of 
all books, but it’s the case to an excep¬ 
tional degree in mine. 

"But more importantly,” he says, 
“1 think my books try to raise ques¬ 
tions about our moral certainties — 
sort of dealing in them instead of 
manipulating them. For example, 
with Rabbit Angstrom the question is 
meant to be raised of how bad or good 
a man Rabbit is, not whether he is 
good or bad. 

“1 try to look at our moral certain¬ 
ties,’’ he says, “with an eye to ques¬ 
tioning them, of doing something 
provocative. In ‘Couples/ I tried to 
create a happy ending for the plot on 
the surface of troubling, shifting, 
dubious doings. That novel, I think, 
and perhaps others, proved quite 
resistant to the sort of idea of heroes 
and villains that film makers and 
filmgoers — including myself — de¬ 
pend on.” Mr. Updike’s most recent 
novel, “The Witches of Eastwick,” is 
currently being made into a film, and 
he says he is curious to see how it han¬ 
dles his moral ambiguities. 

“When a movie company buys a 
novel,” Mr. Vonnegut says, “they're 
shortchanged, because often one 
character is missing—the author.” 

“I think that is one reason there 
have been no good films of Heming¬ 
way or Fitzgerald stories or novels— 
because m each case they have not 
been able to imply the presence of an 


William Styron: 
“Meddling” helped sour 
him on Hollywood. 


strongly implied in the books.” 

Mr. Styron, whose fourth novel, 
“Sophie’s Choice,” won an Academy 
Award for Meryl Streep when it was 
filmed, feels that two of his earlier 
works,'“Ue Down in Darkness" and 
“Set This House an Fire,” “are works 
of dense texture — which any worth¬ 
while pieces of fiction are — and 
they’re difficult to transcribe into an¬ 
other medium. Both of those have a 
lot of introspection, and I think their 
quality rests in the prose itself.” 

Frantisek Daniel, dean of the 
School of Cinema and Television at 
the University of Southern California, 
in Los Angeles, believes “it’s easier 
to make a great movie from a medio¬ 
cre novel than from a masterpiece/* 
In adapting novels and short stories, 
he says, “there's always one major 
problem, which is that a perfect or a 
peat novel is a piece that is complete 
in the genre in which it was written.” 

“You also have several specific 
problems,” he says. “One of them is 
that the style of the narrative makes 
the material as powerful as it is—it's 
not the story itself, it’s the way the 
story and the characters are seen, 
and are described, and are X-rayed 
and elucidated by the narrator him¬ 
self. The point of view also makes 
some of the novels very difficult to 
translate to the screen. Take 
Sophie's Choice,’ for example. Wil¬ 
liam Styron’s hook is done in third- 
person narration by a subsidiary 
character, and this presents a tre¬ 
mendous problem for the ad ap ter be¬ 
cause in film we identify closely with 
the people on the screen, and if you 
keep the narrator in the story he <?»" 
become the main character. Yet as a 
dramatic character he is net that 
fully developed.” 

A n o th er problem, be says, is the 


Joyce Carol Oates: 
“Certain things can’t be 
translated to film.” 


theatrical films, although his short 
novel “Seize the Day” was filmed re¬ 
cently with Robin Williams ami Jerry 
Stiller. Some of his books — “Augie 
March” and "Henderson" — have 
been under option, but haven't gone 
further. Mr. Bellow's agent, Harriet 
Wasserman, has remarked that “peo¬ 
ple often say Bellow’s novels are too 
internal for the movies.” 

Mark Harris, himself a novelist, a 
professor of English at Arizona State 
University and the author of a critical 
analysis of Mr. Bellow, “Saul Bellow: 
Drumlin Woodchuck,” says: "Liter¬ 
ary people may think something will 
make a great movie, but the works 
are too complex, and complexity is 
not what movie makers are prepared 
for—when they try, they realize why 
they were afraid to do it” 

Whatever the writers and academi¬ 
cians think, however, what matters 
most is what the movie makers be¬ 
lieve. One producer who has brou g ht 
many worts of fiction — “Roots," 
“The Thorn Birds,” “North and 
South," “Hama Yo” — to both movie 
.and television screens is David L. 
Wolper, and be generally agrees with 

Mr. Harris. 

“Books can be literarily great and 
well written but have a lousy story,” 
he says. “You can have a great book 
about a man sitting in a park looking 
at people, but a great bock like that 
can't be brought to the screen.” 

The independent producer Ismail 
Merchant feels that “when American 
movie makers take a novel they al¬ 
ways uy and make a very big-canvas 
film, with a lot of money, and that is a 
fallacy. They always want to make it 
with Mg production values, where the 
icing is more important than the con¬ 
tents of the cake.” 

“They don’t try'to maki» movies 


ACROSS 

1 Judge’s bench 
5 Fille’s mother 

9 9 Open to all 

13 Pivoted bolt 
17 Daughter of 
William the 
Conqueror 
19 Juniper 
20 Capital of 
Latvia 
21 Repeat 
22 Novel about 
Harry Morgan 
25 Junket 
20 Deductive 
27 Estimate 
28 Elf 

30 Kind of point 
32 Fulmars’ kin 
34 Seconds for 
Holmes 

35 Florida island 
38 Home street, 
toagang 
40 Piebald 
45 Dessert 

48“-Fair,” 

1953 play 
49 Hello, in Hilo 
50 Spur 

51 Aft’s antithesis 
52 Port side when 
sailing south 

54 Young hare 

56 “Beau Geste” 
locale 

59 Bohemian 
dance 

81 Piedmont city 
82 Antarctic base 
, 84 Bronowski's 
“The Ascent 

65 Governor of 
N.Y.: 1869-71 
88 Resource 
79 Encircling 
-72Cityin - - i 
Portugal i 

73 Sight ata 
marina ] 

75 Arab prince 
76 Like some i 

causes 

78 Locale of the 
. Pindus , 

Mountains 
81 ——bullet , 

85 Record 
86Gula i 

88 Turkish j 

regiment 
90 Benevolent 
Chinese spirits 
91 Blind alley 
93 Type of car or 
hall 

95 Fumes 
98 Honshu city 
97 "Barefoot” 
lady 

99 Baghdad 
native 

102 Admonishes 
104 Radio signal 
term 

109 A Gorgon 
111 Dance for 
Washington 
114 Smooth 
flounder 

118 Tony's relative 
117 Hammett book 
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ISO Unaspirated 

121 Batman’s 
creator 

122 Plant of the lily 
family 

123“- 

Promise,” 
Dawson poem 

124 First name of 
125 Across 

125"M*A*S*H" 
star. 

126 Residue 

127 Peace Nobelist 
Cass in 


DOWN 

1 Seaport in 
Guinea 

2 Choose and 
TpfrP- 

3 Free India's 
first P.M. 

4 Debossy's 

-deLune” 

5 Hands 

6 Mussolini’s 
daughter 

7 Stadium 
sounds 

8 Puzzlers’ tools 

9 City where 
they're raisin’ 
raisins 


19 Washer cycle 

11 Caesar's"- 

ipse” 

12 Sign that could 
stop s truck 

13 Sherwood play 
(with •‘The”) 

14 Pungent 

15 Whizzer 
orE. B, 

16Daveyof 

baseball 

18 Severn feeder 

19 Wouk novel 
(with "The”) 

23 Composer 
Satie 

24 Border 

29 Young salmon 

31 City In 
Hungary 

33Nova,e.g. 

36PuIls 

37Cruising 

39 "Deutschland 
-alles” 

40 Crony 

41 -duDiable 

42 Scorpio-Sagit- 
tariusmo. 

43. Forester book . 

44 Henley 
competitor 

46 Emulate a lark 


47 Famous 
mother-in-law 

48 City on the Nile 
51 Worry 

53 Savor 
55 Kennedy 

initials 

57 Dispatch 

58 Kin of kvass 

80 Flint 
implements 
83 Chandler book 
85 Ziegf ekl’s first 
wife 

88 Shaped like an 
avocado 

87 "Dancin’ ” 
director 

88 Brazilian 
boundary river 

89 Andress film 
71 Friend, in 

Falaise 
74 Elderly 
77 Migrant 
79 Jargon 
88 Critic Faure 

82 Bond 

83 Fell 

• 84 U.S.NJLgrad 

87 Chew like 
beavers 

W Looped handle 
93 Footpace 


93 R^d or Mills 

84 Affronts 

97 Soviet 

peninsula 

98 Hebrew letter 
Bolognese 
painter: 
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101 Donizetti hero- 
me 

103 Improve 
105 Map 


106 More compe¬ 
tent 

107 “Le-du 

Frintemps" 

!@8 Disdain 

110 Aleutian island 

112 Small case 

inswiss patriot 

115 Joint 

118 Producer 
Wallis 

118 Win at musical 
chairs 
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GARDENING 

Walter F rank! 


\BOUT 140 years ago, Justus von 
-iebig discovered the essential 
ninerals to feed a plant. Since then, 
ill kinds of fertilizers, organic and 
rhemical, have appeared on the mar¬ 
ket. A new firm in Ramat Gan will 
apn provide the latest addition - a 
product called “horti-cal.” which is 
nade from seaweed. 

Research has shown that seaweed, 
i type of algae, has the ability to 
elease minerals locked in the soil. 
Used in its fully soluble form, sea¬ 
weed causes nutrients to be more 
■eadiiy absorbed, and plants re¬ 
spond with faster growth. 

Tests have also shown that sea¬ 
weed has twice the potash content of 
barnyard manure and is thus good 
for potatoes, beets, cabbage, 
dahlias, blackberries and other 
plants which thrive on potash. 

There are other benefits as well. 
Seaweed seems to keep seedlings 
from becoming leggy and increase a 
plant's ability to withstand light 
frosts. Crop yields of vegetables such 
as tomatoes, sweet peppers and corn 
have increased with seaweed fertiliz¬ 
ing, as has their resistance to insects 
and disease. 

Seaweed is also valued by garden¬ 
ers because it's free from weed 
seeds, insect eggs and plant diseases. 

New liquid fertilizers, appearing 
under the name “Maxi Crop,” offer 
all the beneficial worth of seaweed. 
They are also easy to handle as foliar 
spray on fruit crops, flower borders. 
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Experimental algae pond at Sde Boker 


vegetable plots, and shrubs such as 
roses. A special fluid called “super 
grass,” which I tested courtesy of the 
suppliers, did a fine job on the weak, 
yellow spots of the Dan Carmel 
Hotel’s lawn in Haifa. Two weeks 
after a single treatment, the ugly 
spots disappeared, and healthy new 
grass with a dark green colour 
appeared. 

ANOTHER seaweed is enriched 
with sequestered iron, which helps 
fight chlorosis, the yellowing of 
leaves. This can help gardeners deal 
with Israel’s sods, which are general¬ 
ly so rich in calcium that many lime- 
hating plants can't be grown in them 
successfully. Not all amateur 
gardeners know why the azaleas, 1 
rhododendrons, or ' ids, ferns, 
lupins and ericas that were so nice at 
the nursery become so sick when 
transplanted to their flower bed. The 
reason is that these plants react bad¬ 
ly to the high alkai (lime) content of 
soils and water. 

Until recently, we added peat and 
pine-needle compost, or sometimes 
sporadic doses of iron sulphate when 


plants took tin a sick, light-green 
colour. Now we have a product that 
combines all the positive properties 
of seaweed and general fertilizer 
with sequestered iron. Another Wel¬ 
come advantage is that, you can use 
the fertilizer in your handsprayer 
because the iron comes in solution 
form that is easy for the plant to 
absorb. 

The first use of seaweed or kelp as 
fertilizer dates back many centuries. 
In 1681, a royal decree regulated the 
conditions under which seaweed 
could be collected on the coast of 
France. More recently, however, it 
has "been recognized as much more 
than a mere ingredient for oompost 
heaps. Agar-agar, a jelly-like subst¬ 
ance used in plant propagation labs 
such as the “mcristem” operation at 
Kibbutz Rosh Hamkra, is obtained 
from algae. Algae is used in various 
other industrial processes as well. 

Most algae come from kelp, beds 
off the California coast, but the 
seaweeds washed up on our 
Mediterranean beaches in late sum¬ 
mer are algae as well. The Encyc¬ 
lopedia of Organic Gardening says 


that even the Dead Sea has algae. 

Algae can also be ftiund in sweet 
water ponds, lakes and rivers. These 
freshwater varieties, especially the 
c Morelia* have been studied by Heb¬ 
rew University researchers as a food 
resource rich in protein content. 

Long before humans arrived on 
earth mid decided to make gardens, 
algae were thrown out of the ocean 
during the time of the tides. During 
the Silurian and Devonian periods, 
milli ons of years ago, these plants 
found a foothold on the beaches, 
producing chlorophyll and growth 
cells. They are. in a sense, our ulti¬ 
mate ancestors. 

Feste in the garden, I was so proud 
of my large dahlia flowers, so big and 
grown in half-shade. For more than 
three months I did everything to 
nurture them. I gave them a good 
quantity of cow manure, I staked 
them from the beginning and I wa¬ 
tered them regularly. When they 
grew higher, Tried them to their 
support sticks again and again. I 
gave them additional feedings with 
superphosphate every fortnight and 
provided them with a.mulch of dry 
leaves. When I discovered a few 
holes in their foliage, I sprayed with 
an insecticide. They were so beauti¬ 
ful and big that I decided not to cut 
them for bouquets so every visitor to 
my garden could also enjoy them. 
Then when nobody in the family 
happened to be in the garden, he (or 
she?) nicked them. 

How do you deal with this kind of 
garden pest? 

The more customary pests we see 
in gardens can harm crops and flow¬ 
ers and weaken or even destroy 
plants. It is essential to identify pests 
correctly and to treat them accor¬ 
dingly. Most chemicals recommend 
applications by spray; make sure the 
sprayer is dean and has not been 
used for weed killers. Always be 
careful handling chemicals. Dilute 
only as recommended on the label or 
the container and throw away any 
solution not used. 

Wash the sprayer thoroughly. 
Keep chemicals away from eyes and 
skin and out of the reach of children. 
Never spray any crop when in direct 

s unligh t. 


SMART AS they might be consi¬ 
dered, our computers become 
blank-faced cubes of plastic, unless 
we learn how to tell them exactly 
what it is we want them to do for ns. 
And for that purpose we have to use 
a bewildering array of instructions - 
computer languages. 

_ Thinj^ could have been infinitely 
ampler had there existed a single 
computer language, a sole mode of 
universal communication, bridging 
the gap between the human mind 
and the digital concept. But this is 
not the case. There are today dozens 
of different languages, each with its 

school of followers and opponents. 

Early computer languages, like 
early natural (human) Languages, 
consisted of a limited vocabulary of 
instructions which were fed directly 
into the electronic media of the 
machine by sets of plugs and switch¬ 
es. Programming a computer to per¬ 
form the simplest task was long and 
tiresome work. 

The development of storage 
(memory) capabilities, coupled with 
increasing demand for longer and 
more complex programmes which 
could be stored and re-used, drove 
computerniks to develop what is 
known today as assembly languages. 

Assembly languages are consi¬ 
dered low-level computer lan¬ 
guages. Low-level because their 
vocabulary, or instruction set, is very' 
close to the actual input that the 
computer operates on. A program¬ 
me called Assembler translates the 
Assembly language instructions into 
sets of binary numbers (0 or 1) 
which, in turn, run the computer. 
Low-level languages enable the 
programmer to control every step 
during the execution of a program¬ 
me. 

But as computers grew more 
abundant and popular, pressures 
from users increased to develop a 
computer language as s imil ar to 
natural language as possible, so that 
simple mortals can use their compu¬ 
ters without the need to learn their 
architecture and hundreds of diffe¬ 
rent commands. 

The first high-level computer lan¬ 
guage, designed to help solve sden- 


Basic 
and 
beyond 
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tific and mathematical problems, 
was Fortran. It was developed in 
1954 by IBM and its name stands for 
FORmulaTRANslator. Fortran was 
designated a high-level computer 
language because it used English- 
like instructions, which were, in 
turn, translated into machine lan¬ 
guage by a programme called Com¬ 
piler. 

A wave of high-level computer 
languages followed, all using 
English-like sets of instructions. One 
of the most popular languages is 
Basic, which stands for Beginners 
All-purpose Symbolic Instruction 
Code. Basic is widely used in all sizes 
of computers and has become ex¬ 
tremely popular among home- 
computer owners because of its sim¬ 
ple and understandable vocabulary. 


THE NEXT generation of computer 
languages stressed, in addition to 
English-like vocabulary, a design 
that allowed the programmer to 
build each programme as a chain of 
segments, each developed and 
tested independently. Computer 
ton gnagfts such as Pascal and C be¬ 
long to this class, noted for its sim¬ 
plicity and structured design. 

A different class of programming 
languages includes languages such as 
Usp (LISt Processing) and Prolog 
that are used in artificial intelligence 
studies. These languages manipulate 
symbols rather than numbers. 

But English-like computer lan¬ 
guages are only one approach used 
to bridge the gap between humans 
and computers. Some of the newer 
computers utilize a simple pointing 
mechanism called a mouse to facili¬ 
tate man-machine communication. 
Rolled across a user's desktop, the 
mouse controls the movements of 
the cursor to point at graphic sym¬ 
bols called icons. Each icon picture is 
a substitute for a set of instructions, 
and by simply pointing at the icon 
with the mouse the user can execute 
steps that would otherwise lake a 
whole lot of keyboard instruction 
entry. 

A recently unveiled Electronic 
Glove is another languageless com¬ 
munication method. Slight move¬ 
ments of fingers prompts the compu¬ 
ter to execute various pre-recorded 
programmes. Originally the glove 
project was developed in order to 
provide jet pilots with the capability 
to operate the multitude of switches 
in the cockpit without having to 
lower their head to search for the 
knobs. 

But all these fancy tools will be¬ 
come rapidly obsolete if the ongoing 
research into voice recognition bears 
fruit. What could be easier than 
telling our computer in simple words 
what to do. Maybe we can even prod 
it with a stern word should it slow 
down. Voice-recognition research in 
IBM laboratories and other com¬ 
panies shows great promise, and 
some early models, utilizing a li¬ 
mited vocabulary have already made 
their commercial debut. 


Import 

trick 


THE FIRST of the Israeli bred dogs 
of Canaan to arrive in En gland were 
not imported, they were born 
there. Introducing a new breed to a 
country is usually a simple matter, 
you just buy them in the country 
where they are bred and take them 
home. But introducing a new breed 
to the British Isles is another matter 
since every dog Imported must 
undergo six months' quarantine,, 
making the process both tedious ana 
fearfully expensive. 

But Ruth Cornet of London made 
up her mind that she was going to. 
introduce England to the 
“Canaani," a dog she had learned to 
love and appreciate during the four 
years she worked as a volunteer at 
the Sha'ar Hagai Kennels near Jeru¬ 
salem where these dogs are bred. 

Knowing that she could not afford 
to import a number of dogs because 
a full grown, champion quality dog 
plus shipping and quarantine is an 
expensive proposition. Corner was 
stumped for a while since she was 
also aware of the need for a broad 
genetic base to prevent inbreeding of 
the stock. In the end she came up 
with a unique solution and wrote to 
Myma Shibboleth at the Sha’ar 
Hagai Kennels who agreed that her 
idea was a good one. 

In April, Comer flew to Israel and 
took home a pregnant Canaani bitch 
that bad been bred to a dog who has 
i]ready produced local and intema- 
ional champions. The bitch, 
totem, was quarantined but three 
reeks later gave birth to six beauti- 
d, high quality Canaan dog puppies. 
Since the puppies were bom m 
Ingland they require no quarantine, 
i as soon as they were seven weeks 
td and weaned. Comer took them 
Mne while Rotem was flown home 
• Israel. 

ORNER PLANS to repeat this 
ieveral for the price of one” opera- 



Furs,fins and 




by D'voraBertSHauT 


tion at least twice more in the near 
fixture, each time arranging the “in¬ 
ternal immigration” of pups that axe 
not related to previous arrivals. 
This, Corner feels, will give her a 
broad enough gene pool- to breed 
without problems until the new dog 
catches .on in England and people 
start importing their own. 

Comers sure the dog will become 
popular in England, not only be¬ 
cause it is a novelty and the English 
are a nation of dog lovers, but also 
because in the wake of terrorism and 
increased violence, the English more 
and more prefer a dog that is not 
only a family pet bnt can, if needs be, 
serve as a powerful deterrent to 
intruders. 

The desert Canaani, with almost 
half a century of service to the early 
Yisbuv and the Israel security ser¬ 
vices, has proven that it is just what 
people want in a home guard dog. At 
the quarantine station Rotem has 
already become the darling of the 
kennel maids because like all Ca¬ 
naan dogs Rotem is “as dean as a 
cat” and keeps herself, her puppies 
and her surroundings immaculate. 

Comer hopes to have some of the 
pups ready for the autumn shows in 
England when the Israeli dog of 
Canaan will make its debut in the 
British Isles. 




East Jerusalem Development Ltd. 

presents 

Concerts in the Citadel 

Tower of David —■ Jerusalem 
July 1986 
Tuesday, July IS, 1986 
Israel Smfonietta,Beer SheVa 
Conductor Mendi Rodan 
Tuesday, July 22,1986, 

Israel Quartet 

YigalTuneh—violin 
Raphael Markus—violin 
• Ze’ev Steinberg—viola 

Alexander Kaganovsky—cello 
The concerts begin at 5:30 p.m. 

These outdoor concerts are held with the generous 
assistance of: 

Mark, Simon, and Peter Astaire, Lilian and Victor Hochhauser, 
Theo and Soffi Klein, Daniel Knopf—in honour of his mother 
Mrs. Hella Kropf, Jaimes and Samanta Levine together with 
Adam Levine, Barbara and Morton Mandel, Joy Ungerleider- 
Mayerson and Philip Mayerson, Chema and Dr. Irving Mosko* 
witz, Mrs. Emma Lazaroff Schaver, Carol and Stanley Sim- 
monds — Bonds Street Music Ltd., Henrietta and Jerome L 
Stem, Della and Fred Worms and Mrs. Zmira Zilkha. 

Admission to the site is NIS 2.50;there is no additional change 
for the concert. Children 12 years of age and under are 
admitted free of charge. 
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A man who can do no wrong 


MUSIC 


THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA - Zubin Mebte, conductor; Itzhak Peri- 
mu, litb (Biqyend Ha’am* - Jerusalem, 
JMy 9). Brocfc Vi bBb Concerto No. 2, op. 44; 
GntevHobfc The Planets, op. 32. 

AFTER NOT having heard the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra for 
quite a while, this listener was 
pleased to find that its special qual¬ 
ities had not dimmed. Its smooth 
coordination with string and wind 

micvfrom nearly inaudible pianissi¬ 
mo to near oppressive fortissimo in 
the Holst, foe Sweet Romanticism in 
the Bruch concerto and elastic varia¬ 
tions in timing all befit the country’s 
top orchestra. 

Of course, when led by such a 
sovereign conductor as Zubin 
Mehta, everything seems easy and 
natural. The product is a perform¬ 
ance without tension between the 
conductor and his players, and a 
unified musical interpretation, 
which makes foe listening enjoyable. 

Itzhak Perlman - who simply 
can’t go wrong with whatever he 
undertakes - should be commended 
for choosing a concerto which is 
rarely being performed. (I heard it 
for foe first time in over 50 years of 
professional listening to all kinds of 
music.) Surely Bruch’s Violin Con¬ 
certo No. 2 is not a great piece and 
does not even come near his first 
violin concerto, but the music was 
pleasant and the artists had plenty to 
show in ways of runs, double-stops 
and other acrobatics. 

It offered half an hour of easy¬ 
going entertainment and served well 
in foe final programme of the sea¬ 
son. In giving an exemplary pre¬ 
sentation of this concerto, Perlman 
maintained his supreme standards of 
performance and approached his 
part with characteristically serious 
conunrtment. 

The Planets by Gustav Holst also 
provided ample chances for the 
musicians to show off their talents 
and Mehta did not fail to exploit 


each opportunity. The IPO gave a 
folly satisfying presentation of this 
outstanding work of English music, 
and conductor and orchestra de¬ 
served the enthusiastic applause 
from the capacity audience. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 

HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Stasky 
Spcrber conducting with the Gitil Choir 
d irected by Shimon Ben Ami; Upper GaBfee 
^ Choir, directed by Rot^ZwrM; Emek Hefler 
'Choir, directed KotOt Eiscsberg;' rad' 
Hasftmnnn Choir, dfrected by Ynvat Bei-Owr 
(Haifh Auditorium, July 7). Verdfc “La Form 
del Dcsdns” Overton; Brahms: “Sdadotb- 
Bed” (The Song of Destiny) Op-54; Schumann: 
Symphony No-2faCMjtfor, Op.6I. 

THERE WAS a sombre note in the 
season's festive finale. The common 
link in the programme was romantic 
music of solemn expressiveness. 

Brahms’ "Song of Destiny” with 
words from a poem in Holderlin’s 
Hyperion was foe main attraction. 
The short work describes, by turn, 
the peacefulness of foe paradise and 
the turmoil of our world, and ends 
quietly. Four different choirs, com¬ 
posed of some 150 singers, sang the 
choral part. Mostly defined in the 
dense textures, the singers' voices 
did not blend. Diction was good and 
dear. Stanley Sperber did his utmost 
to ensure cooperation by all 1 the 
performers. However, there was lit¬ 
tle rapport with the audience and the 
performance aroused only mild in¬ 
terest. It is a pity that the large choir 
was not used in an additional choral 
work. 

The Schumann was given a rendi¬ 
tion that was both convincing and 
musically absorbing and the HSO 
was in good form. Under Sperber’s 
effident conducting, foe orchestra 
reflected the introspective mood of 
the work. From the troubled open¬ 
ing through the restless scherzo and 
the expressive slow part of the vigor¬ 
ous ending, it provided a good finale 
to the end of the season. It was 
warmly received by the capacity au¬ 
dience. ESTHER REUTER 


IT’S an apt expression, that, since 
most of the time change is something 
that happens slowly and impercept¬ 
ibly, till it suddenly hits you in the 
face: chop! Your hair doesn’t grow 
white overnight, but gradually, hair 
by single hair. Yet it’s like a process 
going on behind your back. One day 
you turn to look, and instead of a 
mass of dark hair with here and there 
a silver thread, it is foe other way 
round - lots of salt and only a 
sprinkling of pepper. And if you 
don’t watch it, you'll be bald before 
you know it, too. 

Old age overwhelms not only 
ourselves, but others too: family, 
friends, public figures. Maybe we 
don’tlook at people closely enough. 
WeTiave a certam image of t&em, 
and it is this image we see rather than 
what is there before our eyes. It 
happened to me with Yitzhak Rabin: 
first he was a young general, then a 
youngish prime minister, and one 
day be appeared on TV and I saw an 
aging xninisteT of defence. Ezer 
Weizmann, too, changed for me in a 
single day from a brash, cocky sabra 
to a somewhat bent, blinking, grey, 
wrinkled man, way past middle age. 

The ones who play this (hanging 
trick on us most often are our own 
children. They are barely out of their 
nappies, so to speak, and here they 
come telling you they want to take 


Chop and 
change 


RAN DOM ALIA 
Miriam Arad 


driving lessons, and you realize with 
a start: they’re adults. I know a lady 
who was amazed and proud that her 
22-ygar-pId daughter had ..tented a 
•room for herself. settled all the for¬ 
malities with the landlord, and even 
remembered to ask who would pay 
the municipal taxes aud how much 
they came to. I left ray lady her 
pride, but I happen to know that at 
her daughter’s age, she was the 
mother of two. 

ITS NOT just people who change 
before our eyes unnoticed. You live 
in a house and see its walls around 
you eveiy day, and one morning you 
discover they look awful and badly 
need a whitewash. You have been 
living in this house for eight years, so 
it isn't surprising. What is surprising 


is that you didn't notice the walls 
getting dirtier and dirtier, week by 
week and year by year. Maybe it's a 
matter of image again- You moved 
into a brand-new place with gleam¬ 
ing white walls, and you still carry 
that picture in your head,regardless 
of reality. 

Not ail surprises are unpleasant. 
You have a headache, for which you 
take a pill or not, as the case may be. 
Then you go about your business, 
while your headache tiptoes away 
softly, unremarked by you, and only 
half an hour later you probe for it 
and realize: it's gone. The learning 
process often works that way too. 
You try to memorize a list of words, 
^o- ; over-them again-and- again, 
forgetting now this, now that one, 
think you're failing, you'll never get 
it right, and then you test yourself 
and find you know them. 

But life isn't usually as sweet as 
that. More often than not it has 
things creep up on us, then pounce. 
Summer is waning. Uttle by Little the 
days grow shorter, and one after¬ 
noon you look at your watch. Only 
five o’clock and it's dark already. 
Well, I can understand that, but 
some of life's other surprises are 
quite inexplicable. One moment you 
check, and your toast is browning 
nicely. Next it’s burnt to a frizzle. 
Chop! 
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SITES-TO-SEA TOUR 
FROM JERUSALEM TO THE DEAD SEA 
AND THIS TIME LIKE A KING! 

A combined vacation at two magnificent hotels. 


3 nights at the Moriah Jerusalem and 3 nights at the 

Moriah Dead Sea 



A week of pleasure with many gifts and perks 
price for one week: _ 

• NIS. 397 per person In a double room (bedand breakfast) 

NIS. 153 single supplement _ -J-jg gg 

NIS. 495 per person in a double room (half 
NIS. 172 single supplement 
All prices include 15% VAT and service charge. i z 

Free accommodation for children under 18 sharing their parents’ room. 

SEVEN DAYS OF ABSOLUTE LUXURY AT A SPECIAL PRICE. 


toiec^lKMeraiiwYpiyfnfoarKa^instabxMntsPMwdtothedoIi^ 

Pricwlof ig/wfiiooiynrf A f BP tt ^ ac ^ toc ha i X ? e !efn So '* rnrn * Tg po«cy.valid an 3i.sas _ 
m Moriah Jerusalem—Tet02-232232 

Moriah Dead Sea—TeJ: 057-84222 
_ offices of the Moriah Hotels— 

MofMtDradSaSpa Hotel Tet 03-217088,21S2S8. Moriah Hotel Jora-tew, 
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NATIONAL PARKS AUTHORITY 

KORAZIM 

Historical Site 

Renovations have now been completed 

and the site Is open to visitors. 
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THE BIGGER, BEATER 
JERUSALEM POST 

The Jerusalem Post introduces a bigger, better paper — 

16 pages on Mondays—10 pages every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, starting this week. And still only 72 agorot! 

Sports fans will be especially pleased, with 
full-page coverage on Tuesdays, 

Wednesdays and Thursdays, as well as 
Sundays-complete, detailed baseball 
reports, with all the scores, standings and 
statistics, plus photos and features 
throughout the season. Plus, greater focus on 
local and foreign sports: soccer, basketball, 
tennis, golf, cricket, hockey, handball, 
swimming - whatever, wherever it’s being 
played, The Post will be there 1 _ 

And there’s much, much more, in the bigger, 
better Jerusalem Post: 

★ The World At Large (Thursdays) 

- news features and background, from 
around the world; 

Middle East Page (Wednesdays) - an 
in-depth look at the region in which we live; 

'fc Jewish World (Tuesdays)-including a ^ 

biweekly Soviet Jewry page; 

★ Science & Technology (Wednesdays, . 
biweekly); 

★ Today Page (Sundays & Tuesdays) - 
modem living, health, fashion, women’s 
news, consumer goods; 

★ Computers (Wednesdays, biweekly) - 
plus a regular column on personal _ 
computers, every second Monday; 

★ Sports, sports, sports -6 days a week, with fiill-page coverage on Sundays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

And don’t forget all the regular features: Furs, Fins and 
Feathers; Gardening, Monday’s 8-page New York Times 
Weekly Review with the giant New York Times crossword, 

Randomalia, complete economic and business reports, 
the Law Report, daily crosswords - and that’s not even 
mentioning Friday’s hefty weekend edition! 




Where bigger 
is better. 
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Katsav aims to tighten 
criteria for joblessness 


Monday, July 14,1986 The Jerusalem Post 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
■ M^ Pister of Labour and Social 
Moshe Katsav has for some 
time asserted that the government 
paid too high a price in unem¬ 
ployment for the success of its eco¬ 
nomic stabilization plan. But he is 
"SO critical of those “who sit at 
home collecting unemployment be¬ 
nefits while available jobs aren't fil¬ 
led.” 

In an interview with The Jeru¬ 
salem Post last Friday, Katsav said 
he had recently ordered the Employ¬ 
ment Service to use a narrower inter¬ 
pretation of the notion of “suitable 
work” when processing job appli¬ 
cants. Under the current regula¬ 
tions, if the service cannot offer 
"suitable work" to an applicant, 
then he can qualify for unemploy¬ 
ment benefits. 

This usually means work for which 
the applicant has formal training. 
Applicants without formal skills 
have to take anything that is avail¬ 
able. 

“Why can’t a cook take another 
job if there is no work available for 
cooks and he is qualified to do some¬ 
thing else?" asks Katsav. “We have 
been trying to put through an 
amendment in the Knesset which 
would require anyone under 25 to 
take any job available. If they would 


GREEK CPI. - Inflation in Greece 
fell to an annual rate of 15.7 per cent 
in the first half of this year from 16.8 
per cent in the same period in 1985, 
as a result of austerity measures 
taken last October, Economy Minis¬ 
ter Kostas Simitis said Saturday. 

The government is aiming to keep 
inflation to 16 per cent this year. 


refuse, they would lose their right to 
unemployment benefits. This mea¬ 
sure has passed its first reading, but 
opposition is holding it up." 

The ministry is also pushing 
another change through the Knesset 
that would require job applicants 
through the Employment Service to 
take a job up to 60 kilometres away 
from their homes, instead of the 
40km. limit now in force. 

Katsav noted that the jobless rate 
now stands at 7.4 per cent of the 
work force, or about 110,000 people. 
“But if you count the 6,000 people in 
vocational training courses and the 
10,000-15,000 people who emigrated 
this past year, then the real figure is a 
lot higher," he noted. 

He claimed that attitudes towards 
work bad improved somewhat, as 
reflected in the Tate of those refusing 
to take the jobs offered through the 
Employment Service. But the fi¬ 
gures issued recently by his ministry 
show that recently there have been 
an average of 6.7 per cent more 
“refusers" every month compared 
with last year, or about 2,600 people. 

Katsav will soon submit two 
amendments to the unemployment 
insurance law, one of which is de¬ 
signed to alleviate economic 
hardship in areas hardest bit by the 
slowdown. This would use money 
from the National Insurance Insti- 


GRAIN AID. - Saudi Arabia has 
donated 200,000 tons of wheat to 
Egypt, in the first known instance of 
aid since Riyadh severed diplomatic 
ties in 1979 over Cairo's treaty with 
Israel. 

King Fahd told a Kuwaiti paper 
last month that shipments were 
going to many states in the region 



Jdj 14-July 18 


Mon. 19:00 Time Bandits, Din 
Terry Gilfiam. 19:00 This Land is 
Mine. Dir. Jean Renoir (small 
hall). 21KXJ Imposters, Din Mark 
Rappapon (small hall). 21-J0 The 
Misfits, Dir: John Huston 
Tuc. 16:00 Beaoiilnl Purple, Dir: 
Jamie Uys. 19:00 The Bible, Dir: 
John Hinton. 19.-00 Old Enough. 
Dir. Maris Silver (small ball). 
21:30 Monchette. Dir: Robert 
Bresson (small hall). 22:00 48 
Hoars, Dir: Walter Hill. 

Wed. 19:00 Rastaman. Din Akira 


Kirchhcimcr (small hall). 21:30 
Woyxedc, Din Werner Herzog 
(small hall). 21:30 The Lffe and 
Times of Judge Roy Bon, Din 
John Huston. 

Tbur. 19:00 The life and Times of 
Judge Roy Bean, Dir: John 
Huston. 19:00 “Animation'*. 
Robert Brccr: Short Films. 
George Griffin: Short films (small 
ball). 21:00 Dead of Night, Dir: A. 

Cavalcanti (small hall). 21:30 Rear 
Window. Din Alfred Hitchcock. 
24:00 Brazil, Din Terry Gilliam. 


Kurosawa. 19:00 We Were So Fri. 14 JO The African Queen, Din 
Beloved, Dir: Manfred John Huston. 

Woiftoo Garden - Dench Heron. JERUSALEM-TeL 715398 


Moshe Katsav (Uzi Keren) 

tute unemployment fund to subsi¬ 
dize employment in troubled firms. 

■ “The idea is to help firms that are 
basically healthy get through a 
period of readjustment without fir¬ 
ing their workers. The workers 
would be kept on the job and take 
retraining courses for six months 
until the firm gets back on its feet,” 
Katsav added. An interministeria] 
body would have to define the 
criteria as to which firms would qual¬ 
ify for such aid." 

The other amendment would use 
money from the Nil unemployment 
fund to subsidize the salaries of 
workers in the services who shift to 
jots in industry during their initial 
period of employment when then- 
level of skills, hence pay, is low. 


China formally 
applies to join Gatt 

GENEVA (Reuter). - China has 
applied for membership in Gatt, the 
world's dominant free-trade group, 
and will join in the last major trade 
negotiation of the century due to 
begin later this year, a Gatt spokes¬ 
man said yesterday. 

If China's application is accepted, 
it will be the only major communist 
country bound by Gatt, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
China, with a population of one 
billion people, asked to be awarded 
concessions granted to developing 
nations when thrashing out Gatt 
trade deals, the spokesman said. 

The formal application arrived at 
the Geneva-based organization's 
secretariat on Friday and will be 
presented to a full 91-nation council 
meeting tomorrow. Among those 
attending will be the U.S., the Euro¬ 
pean Community and Japan. 


Most workers and self-employed 
will one day depend on theirpension 
income for all or most of their liveli¬ 
hood. Yet few know how pension 
schemes in Israel operate or how 
much money they am expect to get 
during their retirement years . With 
the foundations ofthe pensipnsystem 
growing increasingly shaky, these 
issues are taking on greater import¬ 
ance. 

. In this four-part series, Macabee 
Dean explores die problems facing 
die pension system today and ex¬ 
amines the benefits and drawbacks of 
the various schemes available.' .. 


As Israel's population grows old¬ 
er, more and more pensioners rely 
on proportionately fewer workers to 
fund their pensions. For the pension 
funds, which rely to a large extent on 
funds paid in by the working popula¬ 
tion to support those drawing pen¬ 
sions, the demographics spell trou¬ 
ble. 

Micfaa Winter, the deputy com¬ 
missioner for pensions in the Fi¬ 
nance Ministry's Capital Market, In¬ 
surance and Savings Department, 
says that at present, for Israel’s 
roughly 400,000 pensioners, there 
are only about 1,400,000 people 
working and contributing to pension 
funds, a ratio of 1:3.5. 

The number of pensioners is in¬ 
creasing faster than those joining the 
work force due to the falling birth 
rate, while those on pensions are 
living longer. The average life expec¬ 
tancy of Israeli Jews bias increased 
from 64.9 years for men and 67.6 
years for women in 1949 to 72.8 for 
men and 76.2 for women in 1982. 
Meanwhile, the gross reproduction 
rate of Jews fell from 1.66 in 1949 to 
1.37 in 1983. 

The Hxstadrut’s building workers 
pension fund has already begun to 
feel the pinch of the declining 
pcosioncrAvorker ratio. The build¬ 
ing workers fund's problems stem 
from the steady drop in number of 
Jewish construction workers, and. 
their replacement by Arabs from the 
Gaza Strip and West Bank who do 
not belong to this or any Israeli 
pension fund. As a result, the His- 
tadrut has had to merge the building 
workers pension fund with its other 
six. 

Winter stresses that there is also a 
tendency for many workers to opt 
for, or to be forced into, early retire¬ 
ment because many companies need 
to reduce manpower in the present 
economy. This places an additional 
huge burden on the pension funds. A 


person retiring at 50 can expect'to '• 
recerve l^ months of pension for 
each year he worked .and icontri- 
. bated to his penston fandt a'person . 
.retiring .at 65 will receive only 4.5 
months of pension for saefr.^yea^; ; 
•worked.-..' 

. And finally. Winter - 

that the roughly 6 per cdrtTxtter^': : 
paid On govcriimemt-approvai^f^ 
of-liying index-linked ^ 

the insurance companies are : re- 
quired to bay, is far too much for aq •£ 
economy growing.at a rate D£i t to % -• 
per cent a year. He advises reducing 
the interest-rate on there bonds to. 
-only 1 per cent a year; even jf (fiat-■ 
reduces the size of the pensioUs. -“ ; ! 

• How to deal with the profrlemTof V- 
the declining pensionei/wbrkerretio 
is a subject of contention.* Winter,- 
for example, rejects the alternative 
' of increasing the worker’s contribu¬ 
tions to his pension fund, pointing' 
out that tins would lead to a general 

Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the. 
month costs NIS T38 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 


ihcteasfc n* wages, andtnake Israeli 
products, less ’competitive in foreign 
maikets. Btitii^reasing the workers' 
contributions is .'the- solution, sug-r 
gested by Dov Pelieg, chairman, of 
: the-Social -Security Department fa 
the 

5 .pcr month. of his., basic 

.wags car and .other 

1 alloWanctisw^h dftfcu constitute 40 
per centof Ms lotirigrosspayj. and. 
the with 

another? pe£ pnrtrot tfce basic wage 
(for a total of lO ^Tfidw^ lpyer^o 

sevefEface month-for 

each .year rule, .6 

percentage , pcunts iaf tins sum is 
transferred to the pehrion fond, 
leaving'on^ Z?-per cent as sever¬ 
ance pay. At any rate, 183 per cent 
of the baric wage is set aside by both 
worker arid employer as a pension 

plus severance pay- 


Pelieg would like to.increase in the 
long jun total corimbutidn by 4 
. percentage points to 22.3 pet cent of 
the basic wage. One-third, of_ this 
four-point Increase would be pad by 
the worker, and the rest by uje 
employer. But;for the present, he 
would be satisfied with an increased 
contribution of only 1.5 P ert -£J 1 ^ 
. points, which would be contributed 
by tilt worker and employer in the 

same ratio. , - - 

- .In addition', some 21.2 per cent of 
the workers' basic pay- dp to a 
.ceiling at present of NIS -.634 a 
month, is contributed to the Nation¬ 
al Insurance Institute. Of this sum. 
14;05 per cent is set aside for the 
Nil’s pension. 

• Thus; all fa all, at present some 
32,35 per cent of a worker’s wage 
goes for nn. old age pension, 
although the worker only contri¬ 
butes .8.9 percent-. 

-.. (First in a series of articles.) 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Kfftef 
Hinnom—treasure facing Jerusalem's walls 
0 “A Man and Hla Land," Moshe Dayan 
Collection 0 Signals and .Wonders - 60 
years of Kol YtoraeJ 0 -tool Kantor. Photo¬ 
graphs of Israel § One .Hundred Works on 
Paper, from Museum's collection 0 Indian 
Paintings from Polsky Collection 0 Perma¬ 
nent Display of Israel Art 0 Art in Context, 
audio-visual peogramme 0 News in Anti¬ 
quities 0 Nerot Mitzvah, Light In Jewish 
ritual 0 From the Depths of the Sea (Rock- 
efsiler} 0 Big and Small relative sizes in Ufa, 
art and children's world Q Jewels of Chil¬ 
dren's Literature 0 Permanent exhibitions of 
Archeology, Judaica and Ethnic Art 0 VtSfT- 
(NG HOURS: 10-5. At 11: Guided tour of 
Museum (English); at 3: Guided tour of the 
-Archeology Galleries (English). 

EXHBmONS 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE, Old CHy, 7 
Beit El St. 288338,423S47. Roberts, Turner, 
etc. , 


LA- MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR IS LA M! C. AHT. .Visiting hours: Sun.- 
Thurs. 10-1; 3:30-6L Fri.'dosed. Sat and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 Hapalirfach St, Tel. 
02 - 661291 / 2 . Bus No: 15. - 

Conducted tours' 

HADASSAH— Hourly touts of the Chagall 
Windows at KJryat Hadassah on the half 
hour. * Information, reservations: 02- 
416333.02*46271. 

HOREW UMVERSTTY 

1. Tours ifi'English at 8 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building, Givat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28,24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 ajn. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre,' Sherman 
Building: Buses 9, 28,4a. 26 and 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: TeL 
02-8828T9f - 

Inf ormation Contras 

UJA INFORMATION CENTRE, 1 Ibn 

Gabirol St., Rehavia,- Jerusalem. Features 
TV news progrenvn.es from the LLS, con¬ 
tinual AJ\ News teletext, videotapes on 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) sponsored 
programmes in Israel. -Open Sunday- 
Thursday. 3:00-7:00 p.m. For- more kv 
fbrmatlon call 02-246465,02-240795. 

TEL AVIV 

Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhi bi tions: Israeli 
Summer, new selection from the Israeli art 
collection O'Edward Munch, prints:Death, 
Love and Anxiety Q Print Into Print, works 
by six Israeli- artists. 0 Frank Stella - Had 




EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusalem: Dr. Bella, 6 King David, 
224856; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315. 
Shu’afat. Shu'afet Road, 810108; Dar Alda- 
wa, Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Bass, 66 Frishman, 237326; 
Kupat Holim Maccabi, 25 King 
George,2826SQ. 

Netanya: KupatHofim CIaFrt,31 Brodetsky, 
91123.--. '-ariv.f ! 

Hal6^tavne.7llmSina.672288 r ; c v,t.t { 

• nino-’;:•*»!? I 

DUTY HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics), 
Hadassah fin Kerem (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics, E.N.T.), Misgav Ladacft .(ob¬ 
stetrics). Shears Zedek (ophthalmology). 
Tel Aviv: Raksh (pediatrics}, khilov (inter¬ 
nal, surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado 


FIRST AID 101 


In emergencies tfiaf lOI hi most ports 
off the country. In addition: 

Ashdod 41333 " Jerusalem *523133 

Ashteton 23333 Kiron 344442 

BatYam *55111-11. KiryetShmona *44334 
Beersheba 74767 Nahariya *923333 

Carmiel *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTikva *9231111 

HSWW2ZW ■ 

Hatror3833S’r.-. .TeLAviy*24flm :-4 
Holon803133 Tiberias *90111 

* Mobile Intensive Dare Unit (M1CU) ser¬ 
vice In the area, around the clock. 
"Eran"-Emotional Hist AM, Tab Jeru¬ 
salem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, Haifa 
672222, Beersheba 4181 11 , Netanya 35318. 
Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help call 
Tel Aviv, 234819,-Jerusalem—245554, and 
Haifa 88791. 


Gadya - a series of large prims by Frank 
Stella, after El Lnsitzky's gouaches 0 Selec¬ 
tion from the Museum's Classical ArtCoI- 
tection Q VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 
.10 a.m.-2 pjn; 5-9 p.m. Sat 11 a.m.-2 
.p;m.t-7-10 p.m.- Closed Friday. Helena 
Rubinstein Pavilion. Adolf Loos: 
Architecture and Design, opens B p.m. 
Tuesday 115thJ. VISITING HOURS: Suii- ; 
Thur. TO a.m.-l p.m.; 5-7 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-2 
p.m.’Closed Friday. 

Conducted Tour* 

ABUT WOMEN (formerly American Mfz- 
racht Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel 
Aviv, TeL 220187,233154. 

WOOL To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMBH-NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tel Aviv, 210791. Jerusalem 244878. 
HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Asfor 
Hotel, Room 01. 105 Hayarkon St, Tel. 
03-223T41. .. . 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 28 Shabbtai Levy St 
Tel. 04623255. Exhibitions: Mod em Art— 
The Hot and the Cod In Israel Art Anctent 
Ait—Jewish-coins of the Second Temple 
Period, Egyptian textiles, terracotta fig ur¬ 
ines, Shikmona finds. Music and Ethnolo¬ 
gy -Jewish costumes; 20 porcelain pieces 
from the Fela and Natan Celnik collection, 
USA Open: Sun.-Thur. and Sat 10-1;. 
Tuesw Thur_ and Sat also 66. Ticket In- ’ 
eludes admission to National Maritime > 
aid Jap an es e Museums. . 

WHAT’S ON H HAVA, that 044M0840. 


Je r usal em I n s tit ut e f or Drug Problems. 

Tel.663828,663902,14 Bethlehem Rd. 

The National Poison Control Centre at 
'Rambem Hospital, phone (04)529205, for 
emergency calls. 24 hours a day. for in- 
forniatfon in case of poisoning. . . 

Kupat Hofira. Info rma t i on Centre Tel- 
03-433300, 433600 Sunday-Thursday, 8 
ajn. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 1 

FLIGHTS 

24-Hotm FRght Iwf onn ati on Service: 
Call 03-9712484 (multMine). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Messagel 03-381111 (20 lines) ' 

£|RP •■i" 102 . 

nomber of yoar locd station Is In the 
front offthe phone directory. 

POUCE 100 

DM IPO hi most parts off the country. In 
Tarerias dial S24444, Kfryat Shmone 


ACROSS 

8 Neighbourly duty (5,3) 

9 East London soccer squad (6) 

10 Knockabout little item of 
news? (3) 

11 The wide view for which 
BBC1 is noted (8) 

12 Somewhat sooner? I should 
say so! (6) 

13 A corny start to the day (9,6) 

15 The Sag hoisted when we 

have regained the high 
mountain pass? (7) 

18 Not so reluctant to fade away 
and back out? (7) 

21 Drive to some training centre, 
maybe (7,8) 

24 A crime compounded in 
England before the Norman 
Conquest (6) 

25 Abandonment of principles for 
a job, say—that’s silly (8) 

26 The energy of six thousand? 
(3) 

27 Indian found on Java perhaps 

< 6 ) 

28 Compelled to stop when the 
police are brought in? (8) 


DOWN 

1 Capricious yarn (6) 

2 Chinese temple has a god in 
state (6) 

3 A market-town of dramatic 
importance to the tourist 
industry (9-2-4) 

4 Stretch of river in which 
flat-bottomed vessels may be 
seen (7) 

5 Galleys whose detects have 
been remedied? (9,6) 

6AbuormalIy crude pit 
graphically described (8) 

7 Legally of minor importance 
(5.3) 

14 At heart I feel it isn't easy to 
grasp (3) 

16 They won a new deal in 
transit (2.3,3) 

17 Thanks to him one may well 
see things more dearly (8) 

19Operatic princess highly 
thought of in Crete (3) 

20 A sweet creature with a hunch 
about Burlington Rouse (7) 

22 Clamour raised when a striker 
is dismissed (6) 

23 General who lost middle-sized 
horn? (6) 


kflHBimn. hbh 


[RADIO _ 

Voice of Music 

B -02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Telemann: Ruts Concerto (Go tarry I ; 
Buxtehude: Violin Sonata 
74» Tchaikovsky: "Mourtfara", Suite 
No.4 (Anmrmetl: Mozart: Concerto for 2 
Pianos (Ashkenazy, Barenboim): Dvorak: 
Serenade. Op.44 (Nash); Stravinsky: Sym¬ 
phony. Op. One (Royal Philharmonic/ 
Dahlia Adas) 

SL30 Haydn: Symphony No.24: Hummel: 
Trumpet Concerto (Andre); Beethoven: 
Sonata, Op.101 (BrencMI: Brahma: String 
Sextet, 0p38 (Cleveland and Zukemian 
and Greenhouse); Dvorak: Symphony 
No JS (Giufinl) 

12.09 Yuval Trio - Haydn: Trio. QpJ»; 
Beethoven, Op.1 

18-00 Mozart: Sinfonia Concartanta, 
K297b; Hummel; Adagio, Variations end 
Rondo on "The Beautiful MInka" (Camar- 
ata. New York); Schumann: "Kinder- 
amnen": Franck: V<o6n Sonata; Faum: Fan¬ 
tasy tor Piano and Orchestra; Komgold: 
Suita "Much Ado About Nothing" 

1S.05 Musica Viva-Noam Sheriff: Caane- 
nite Fantasy; Moshe Zormen: piece tor 
Chamber Ensemble; 4 Songs 
16JM Massenet: “The Bells”; Verdi: Ex¬ 
cerpts from “La Travista" (C. Kleiber); 
Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto adapted for 
Fluta; Haydn: Symphony No.101 (Bern¬ 
stein); Telemann: Viola Concerto tZuher- 
man); Anon, t7th century: 8 Jewish 
Dances 

18L30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orches¬ 
tra - Britten: ‘The Young Person's Guide 
to the Orchestra” (Dan Kaner. Mendl 
Hodan); KJefnsJngen "Tubby the Tuba" 


(Jay Rosan, Ell Jaffa); Dukas: The Sorcer- 
1 aris Apprentice (Igor MartovftchV; Pro¬ 
kofiev: "Pater and the Wolf (Danny Pe'er, 
E. Jaffa) 

20.05 Boccherini: Flute Quintet Na4; 
Friedrich II: Symphony NoZ 
20.30 Handel: Vocal Music 
22^0 "Earty Synagogue Tunes" 

23JXJ Continuous Music 

First Programme 

0JO3 Programmes Tor Ofim 

7 JO Favourite Old Songs 

8J0B Compass-with Benny Handel 

9.06 Hebrew songs 

9 JO Encounter— live family magazine 

1030 Programme In Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 

11J90 Education forsJI 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in Eng rah 

13JO News In Fnmch 

14-06 Chlidrtsn'K programmes 

16JZ5 Hebrew songs 

15.63 Notes on a New Book 

1CL05 Radio Drama 

17.20 Everyman's Univerthy 

18JMS Jewish Traditions 

1«J» Bible Beading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19J30 Programmes for Oiim 
22.05 Night Connection 


Second Programme 

S.1 2 Gymnastics 

&£0 Editorial Review 

0U53 Green Light-drivers'corner 

7.00This Morning-news mageztne 

B.OS Puss In Sandals-children program- 

ms 


0wO6 House Call-with Rivka MIchaali 
10.06 All Shades of the Network-morn¬ 
ing magazine 

12.10 Open Line-news and music 
13JW Midday— news commentary, music 
14JM Matters of Interest-with Gobi Gazlt- 

15.10 Magic Moments 

1005 Made hi tores! - Hebrew song re- 
quMts 

17.10 Economics Magazine . . 

1806 New Hebrew Words (repeat) 

18w45 Today In Sport 

1805 Today-ratflo newsreel 
1BOB Law and Justice Magazine 
2006 Cantorial Hit Parade 
2206Jazz Comer 
2305 Radio game 


Army 


805 University onttw Air 

600 Open Your Eyas-songs, information 

707 “707”-with Zvika Shapira 

8.09 Good Mom mg Israel 

9.06 fcn tha Morning-with EK YtoreeU 

1005 Coffee Break 

1106 Right Now-wftliRaflReshef . 

1308 Daily Hit Parade 

1505Daily Meeting-with Orty Yanlv 

1605 Four in the Afternoon 

1700Evening Newsr oel 

1700 Foreign Affoirs Magazine 

1 7j 50 Sports Magazine 

1305 Ready IbrTakaOff 

1905 Joining the Army - questions and 

answers 

2005Music-bhim 
2100 Mabet-TV Newsreel 
21-30 University on the Air (repeat) 

2205 Popular songs 

2305Night, Night—with Yoav Kutner 

0005 Night Birds - songs, chat with GRat 

Moav 


QUICK CROSSWORD Jggrf 

ACROSS II Foreign 

1 Brief 12 Headhig 


Keep Israel 
Beautiful 


BP 



13 Volatile solvent 
15 Forbid 
17 ThiB candle 
19 Manufacture! 

22 Want 
25Face-doth 
27 Bishop's headgear 
29 Dark-fruited tree 
3* Filch 


31 Rage 

32 Take i 


DOWN 

2 Custom 

3 Ease 
5 Idol 
6Saiunuy 

7 Sharp 
g Large 

9 Express contempt 
14 Arrive 
16 Sea-eagle 
U Forsake 
29j£^h)y ihooght of 

23 Ron away to wed 

24 Intended 

26 Cool courage 
26 Body of soldiers 
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WICK SOLUTION 
ACROSS: 7 Trance, 8 Porter, U 
Mistake, 11 Round, 12 Nave, 13 
Guide. 17 Cloth. 18 Manx, 22 Evade, 
2S October, 24 Record. 25 Ganges. 
DOWN: 1 Stamina, 2 Massive, 8 
Scrap, 4 Comrade, 5 Stoat, C Erode, 9 
Reduction. 1* Allegro, 15 Cabbage, 18 
Express. 19 Zebra, 28 Watch, 21 
Atlas. 


TELEVISION 

BHICAHONAL: 

9.00 Keep Fit 9.10 ZIppftput 9J5 B Od 
(part 12) 10.00 Just William (part 12) 
10ZS A Midsummer Nights Dream- — 
ballet 14.00 Keep Fit'14.10 100 Famous 
Paintings 1400 Making Magic 1446 Car-' 
toons 15.00 Pretty Butterfly 1506 Firench 
Btarsture 16.00 This to It- live magazine 
1790 A N«w Evening-live magazine 
CHflLDREJVS PROGRAMMES: 

1700 Alice in Wonderland. Part 21 of a. 
26 -part animated aerial based on the book 
by Lewis Carrol) 

1890 Shmil's Cat Club 
AHAWCUWOUAGE programmeK 
1800 News roundup 
1802 Programme Trailer 
1806 Sports 
1900 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
2tL00 wtth a news roundup 

CINEMA " 

JB1USALEM 4:30,700, 9:30 
Edton: 3 Men and a Cradle; Edison: 
Cobra 11. 4:30, 7:30, 3:30: Habin: 
Tough Turf 7:16, Tough Turf 8 + Blood 
Simple 11 (2 tickets for the price of 1); 
Santa Claus- The Movie 10:30, 4:30; 
KRt: Lovesick Alex: Mitchell: Creator 
-7:30.9:30;CtagB: Fantasia 10:30,4:30, 
7,9:30; Orton Or 1: Karate Kid 10:30, 
430. 7, 9^0; Orton Or 3: Iron. Eagle 
10^0, 4:30, 7, 9:30; Oma: Police 
Academy IR; Ron: After Hours; Serna- 
dar: Prize's Honour 7,9:15; Btnyenal 
Ha'uma: Out of Africa 6:15,9:30; Beit 
Agron: Wizard of Oz 4; The Emerald 
Forest 5.45; Back to the Future 7:45; 
The Sting 9:45; Top Secret midnight; 
Cinematheque; Tima BancSts7; This 
Land is Mine 7; Imposters 9; The Misfits 
9:30. 

TEL AVIV B, 7:30,9:30 
AJIenby: Rostleas Natives; Ben* 
Yehuda: Runaway Train; 5,7:15,9:30. 
Chen 1: Police Academy Ul 5:50.7:50, 
9:60; Dumbo T1 r 2^0, 430; Own 2: 
After Hours 7:40,9:50; Dumbo 6; Care 
Bears 11,2:20,4:25; Chan 3: European 
Vacation 6,9:55; Karate Kid II 11,2:10, 

4:05; Chan A: Stitches 6, 7:55, 9:S; 
Joamey of Natty Gann 11,2:15,4:20; 
Ctum 9: Agnes of God 540,7:45,9:55; 
Ledy -and the Tramp 11,.2:20, 4:15; 
Cinema One: Youngblood; Cmeme 
Two: Berlin Affoir Dekel; Karate Kid H 
5, 7:15,9^0; Diat e ngofff J: Kiss of the 
Spidarwoman 11 ,1:30,4j46,7:20, B:4B; 
Dbnngoff 2: 3 Hommea et un Coufin 
11,1:30,4:45,7^0,9:45; Diwmgoff 3: ' 
Ran 11,2,6:30,9:30; Drive-In: Deril 8; 
P-O.W. - Tha Escape 10; Sex film 12 
midnight; Esther; P-RORS. 5. 7:30, 


9.30; Gordon: .Bar 51 5, 7:45, 9;45. 
11:45;-The ‘Never .Ending Story 11 ,3: 
Hod: Houke Committee RhrafryjLetr.l:. 
LoVeafck Alex 11-^0. 2. 5;.7:40, '9:30'; 
Lav n: Cr&atqr n JtO, 1:40,4M5,7:30, 
9:40; Lav U: Turtfa Diary 1l^0,1;40, 
4:45,7^0,9^0; Lev' IV: Mishirria 4:45, 
7:10,9:40; Wild Cats ^11:20,1 AO; Uinor 
Hacnehudash: 9% Weeks 4:30, 7:16. 
9^0; Mutton: A-Killer Named Ninja 
4:30,7:15, S:30;'MograU: Closed for 
Renovations; Orty: The Bostonians: 
430,7,9.30; Parish Monty Python, The . 
Life of Brian 12,2,4,7,9-^0; Pear: Just 
- .Between Friends 5.7,9£Q; Sh e bef : : 
Out of Africa 5:45, 9:15: Studio: 
Closed for Renovations;.Tenukt: Body 
Heat 7:15, 930; Pink Floyd, The Wall - 
.11^5 p.mj Tchelot: Ruthless Ro- • 
mano8_4:M, 7,9-JO; Tel Andy: Cobra 5, 
7.*15,930; Tel AvivMuaeuni:. Shoah- 


2042 Fame: The Baseball Game 
20^0 Beauty Spot-tips on takas and tripe 
21 JOO Mabat Newsreel 
2140 BasketbaR - five broadcast from 
Spain of the match between Israel and 
'Brazil r' 

2230 This to the Time 
22.50 Dempsey and Makepeace: In the 
Dark 

23.40 News 
JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1730 Cartoons 1ILOO French Hour 19J30 
News In Hebrew 20.00 News In Antok: 
2030Growing Pains 21.10 Moonlighting 
22 j 00 News in English 2230 Crown 
Court 

MDDLE EAST TV tfn»mT*A north): 

1330 Woody Woodpecker 14.00 700 
Oub 1430 Shape-Up 1630 Afternoon 
Movie: Sand Pebbles (part 2) 1630 
Splderman 1730 Super Book 1730 
Muppets 18.00 Happy Days 18.30 
Lavema & Shirley 1930 News 2030 
Magnum P.L 2130 NBA2330700Club 

part 1,1 pjn.; part II. 6:30 p jn.; Zaffbn: 
Absohrte Beginners; Barit Lecsaliu Fan-' 
dango 11:15 p.m. I sra el Cinemathe¬ 
que: Improper Conduct 5:30; Reflec¬ 
tions in a Golden Eye7:30; Mad Max II, 
9:30. 

HAIFA4:30,7,9:15 
Amphitheatre: Absolute Beginners; 
Ann on: Police Academy III; Atunon: 
House Committee Rivalry; Ctten: 9Vi 
Weeks; Keren Or Hemehudauah: 
Dance with a Stranger 7, 9:15; Santa * 
Claus - The Movie 4*30; Orah: Love¬ 
sick Alex; Orly: When Father Was 
Away bn Business 6:30, 9; Journey of 
Natty £ann 11,4-30: Peer: Karate VM 
fl: Rav-Get 1 : The Color Purple 6. 9; 
Dumbo 11, 4:30; RaiMSat 2: After 
Hours 7, 9:15; Care Bears 11, 4:30; 
Ron*. Cobra 4:30,7,9; Shavft: Kiss of 

the Spidenwoman 7,9:15 

BAMAT6AN 

Aibkhi: Police Academy 111 B, 7:30, 
9:40 LBy: Runaway Train 7:30, 9:30;- 
Santa aaus - Tha Movie 45; Oasis: 
European Vacation 5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Ofdaa: Lovesick Alex 5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Hemet Gan: Target 7:15, 9:30; Rev- 
Ban 1: Karate IGd II 7:30.950; Dumbo 
11, 3. 5:10; Rav-Gan 2i When Father 
Wjss Away on Business 5^0,9:30; Lady 
and the Tramp 1 1 ,3,5; Rev-Gam 3: The 
Official Story 7:30, 9:50; Karate Kid II 
11, 3, 5:10; Riv-Gan 4: After Hours 

7:20,9:40; Care Boars 11,3,5 

HERZUYA ‘ 

David: House Committee Rivalry 5, 
7:15,9:30; Hechal: LovesickAJex 5, 7 , 
9; NewTHeret: Karate Kid n 4:30.7:30, 
930; Daniel Hotel: Wild CatB7:15,9:30. 

HOLON 


The Goonite 5; Savoy; Cobra 5,7:30, 
9 JO: Anoon HemeHodeah; Agnes of 
God 7^0, 9:30; Santa aaus - The 

- Movie 5. 

BATYAM 

Aekmapt: Cobra 5,7:30,9:30 

G1VATAY1M ’ 

HadftR Cobra 5,7:30, s^o 

RAMATHASHA1ION 

Kocfaev: Water 9530; Ggllhreris travels 

•11a.m..- 

•PETAH11KVA 

G.G. Hechal 1 : Cobra 5, 7:30 a-an. 

- fcJ,% W , Dnda, ? a , nd Q.gI 

llsrhil 2 ; Lovesick Alex 4. B R in- 

Uglyitechshund 11 ajn. G-G/Hachaf 
3; 3 Men and a Cradle 5 , 7 :is 
20J00 Leagues Underthe Sea 11 a.r^' 
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The bluff 
' is called 

The opinion polls got it wrong, as 
they so often do. All the surveys of 
cabinet ministers saw a very close 

vote to decide whether to let Bank of 
Israel Governor Michael Bruno sus¬ 
pend Bank Discount Chairman 
Raphael Recanati, ami most obser¬ 
vers thought that in the event Bru¬ 
no's request would be turned down. 
They were all quite wrong, as we now 
know. The two most important facts 
regarding the vote are the size of the 
majority -12 to 7 - and the make-up 

of the three voting groups-the ayes, 

■ the nays and the abstainers. 

Among the many facets of the 
^ ; bank-share scandal and its aftermath 

■ (including the B^jsfca Commission 
and its aftermath) that future histo- 
rians will puzzle over, will be the fact 
that the top leadership of both msyor 
parties voted against or abstained on 
the issue of Recanati’s sus pensi on. 

■They will also keep busy pondering 
‘why it was the second echelon that 
provided the majority against Re¬ 
canati and for Brnno and Bejski. 

Feres, Rabin and Navon for 
Labour, and Levy of the Likud, all 
; abstained. Shamir and Sharon voted 
•against, along with Moda’i and tbe 
; Liberals (that’s what they calfthem- 
;selves). Bar Nissim, of course, Fl- 
nance Minister Mosbe Nissim was the 
only senior minister on the winning 
"i'side. While in terms of policy and 
executive power the big winners are 
•of course Bnmo and his assistants, 
notably Examiner of Banks GaHa 
Maor, tbe big political winner is 
Nissim, who racked up his second 
mqjor triumph in a week (the defeat 
of the nurses was the first). Furth¬ 
ermore, while all the other leaders 
iare buried in tbe Shin Bet affair, 
■Nissim is dear of the mess, having 
been removed from the Justice 
Ministry just in time. 

; Thus, there is ample meat for the 
- political pandits to chew over. But 
Ithe consolidation of the Nissiin- 
Bnmo team (it was the Finance 
•Minister, after all, who forced Brnno 
,ou an unwilling Labour Party and 
* poshed him into the governorship) 

' >has nugor implications for the eco- 
jaomy. Coming on top of an already 
well-established Treasury team led 
by Director-General Emmannal 
Sharon, it provides a firm and stable 
jcounterweight of senior dvO servants 
;to the shifting, cnimbfing affianpegLgk 
jtfrepolfa'aaiiS} vrhtfare their oomm&l' 
.nu wte CT y f Wte interplay betwe^i these, 
two groups wiB be audalfor econo¬ 
mic developments later this year and 
jroto next, when the going gets tough 
again. 

■ There is one area where Bnmo, 
building on his strong start, can, with 
Nissim’s active support, make 

• rapid and effective change; the finan- 
. dal services sector. 

It should be realized, although 
‘theyprefer ft left unsaid, that there 
' ?were huge sighs of relief at the head¬ 
quarters of the two big banks yester¬ 
day afternoon, when the vote result 
.finally arrived. Not necessarily be- 
; cause they have it in for Discount, but 
because they felt that they could not 
[afford to low Bruno. Since Bruno, 
with every day be spends in office, 
emphasizes the dfiference between 
himself and his predecessor, fids 
point hanfly needs elaborating. 



PARIS (AFP). - The unity of the- 
Group of Five, the exclusive dub of 
major industrial powers consisting of 
Britain, France, West Germany, 
Japan and the U.S., appeared 
shaken this weekend after the U.S. 
failed to secure the support of its 
partners for a further cut in interest 
rates. 

The U.S. Federal Reserve Board 
lowered its discount rate from 6>5 to 
6 per cent effective last Friday, de¬ 
scribing its move as “appropriate in 
the context of a pattern of relatively 
slow growth in the U.S. and in the 
industrialized world." 

It was tbe third such, cut so far this 
year, and brought die rate to its 
lowest level since the second half of 
1977. Major U.S. banks immediate¬ 
ly reduced their prime rates - the 
rates they apply to their best custom¬ 
ers - by half a percentage point to 8 
percent. 

In two previous rounds of interest 
rate cuts earlier this year, in Febru¬ 
ary and April, G-S central banks 
coordinated their actions, as a 
follow-up to last September’s agree¬ 
ment on joint measures to drive the 
overvalued U.S. dollar down. 

Over the weekend, the Fed took 
unilateral action, and European 


monetary officials said privately they 
felt this came largely as a result- of 
pressure from the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration to stimulate U.S. economic 
growth after a poorer than expected 
performance during the first half of 
the year. 

The rationale for the September 
G-5 agreement to coordinate monet¬ 
ary. policy was largely the need to 
achieve a depredation of the dollar 
of the magnitude needed to temper 
protectionist pressures in the U.S. 
and Teduce the country's towering 
trade deficit. 

Since the annual meeting here test 
April of tbe 24-nation Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 


CURRENCY 

MARKETS 


Japan' vote pushes 
yen to record high 

By AVNER MARGAUT . 

The U.S. dollar dosed higher on 
the week especially against the 
pound sterling. The U.S. currency 
gained 1 per cent against the 
Deutschmark; l.T per-cent against 
the Swiss franc; 0.6 per cent a gains t 
the yen and 2.8 per cent against the 
pound. 

The dollar reached its lowest point 
at the beginning of the week, when 
the sweeping victory of Japan’s rul¬ 
ing Liberal Democratic Party 
sparked a wave of yen-buying. The 
Bank of Japan spent more than SI 
billion on Monday to keep the yen's 
value from soaring and managed to 
bring it down from a record high of 
158.90 against the U.S. dollar. 

During the remainder of the 
week, trading was do minat ed by 
technical considerations, with the 
dollar’s success in keeping above the 
2.16 Deuts chmar k level contribut¬ 
ing to the short-covering. 

The pound sterling, meanwhile, 
was sold heavily against most curren¬ 
cies, as oil prices fen below $10 a 
barrel , causing, the Bank of England- 
to Inten/aiefostrpport theaurency 
for tb e •firs t t im ein recentiponths li ,J 
The dollar is c o ntinuin g to move 
in a narrow trading range. Its up¬ 
ward potential is limited due to the 
bearish fundamentals and the weak 
U.S. economy, while its downard 
movement will be restricted by cen¬ 
tral bank intervention and its over¬ 
sold position. With West Germany 
and Japan unwilling to make cuts in 
their discount rates as the U.S. has 
done, Washington is likely to-put 
pressure on them by promoting a 
weaker dollar! 

The downside risk of the pound 
seems minimal , as its widening in¬ 
terest rate advantage against other 
currencies will counter worries ab¬ 
out oil prices. 

The writer appears courtesy of 
Boaz Barak Advisory Services. 
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BRUNO SWINGS 

(CantfauKd non Page One) his bank. 

Minister without Portfolio Yosef 


r-~’ 






Shapira, angered at Patt's comment, 
said the bank's management must be 
totally irresponsible tf it was ready to 
punish its clients simply because its 
dienitv was slighted. Shapira told his 
colleagues he was aghast at the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of bank dollars 
which Discount was pouring out in 
its campaign to back.Recanati 

Economic Minister Gad Ya’acobi 
said that he could not accept the 
mockery of Bejski, Bnmo and the 
Knesset Committee reflected in-ttae 
words of Pan and Moda’i. He said 
the Discount managers could not be 
absolved of guilt merely because that . 
guilt was shared by a wider number, 
in the government or in ; other 
bodies. 

Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz 
said that Recanati should not be 
punished since there was no danger 
he would again regulate the shares of 


During the coarse of the debate, 
two Alignment ministers who be¬ 
came worried about a possible ab¬ 
stention on the vote by Police Muns¬ 
ter Haim Bar-Lev, both sent him 
notes telling him that be must not 
abstain on any account They were 
Minister without Portfolio Ezer 
Weazman and Absorption Minister 
Ya’acov Tsar. Finally Bar-Lev in 
fact voted along with the majority. 

Tsur said in the debate that the 
Likud government which ruled dur¬ 
ing the bank shares crash had come 
out dean, since the Bejski commis¬ 
sion had not taken it to task for its 
responsibility. 

- All attempts to twist the purpose 
of clause 8 ot the Banking Ordinance 
' and suggest that Recanati should be 
spared suspension because he would 
hothann the interests of the banks in 
the furore. Tsar said, was “man- 
. iptilatioQ, evasion and trickery.” 
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The Jewish Agency for Israel 
Jewish Education Committee 

Jewish Educators 
Consultation 
July 1986 


The public is invited to the Opening Se&don tp beheld at the 
Ramada Renaissance HotelyJeragalem, 
today, Monday, July.14 at 8:30 pan. •' 


Participants: Yitzhak Navon 

Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Education and Culture 

AryeL. Dulzin 

Chairnum. Jewish Agency and Zionist Executive 

From the Sources: Nechanxa Leibowitz 
Profetoor of Bible. - • ' . 

The Hebrew University, Jerusalem . _ 


vclopment (OECD), the U.S. admi¬ 
nistration has used every opportun¬ 
ity, including the Tokyo summit of 
- the seven leading industrial powers 
early last May, to push for. steps by 
its partners to speed up their growth. 

It has made it dear that this would 
increase demand for U.S. export 
goods and so help reduce its trade 
deficit, which appears set to widen 
further this year despite tbe massive 
de facto devaluation of the dollar 
over the past 15 months. However, 
tbe reaction was cool to the Fed's 
discount rate cut from tbe central 
banks of West Germany and Japan, 
the two countries which have the 
largest trade surpluses with the U.S. 

Both in Frankfort and Tokyo, offi¬ 
cials argued that there was no 
domestic need for any further lower¬ 
ing- of their discount rates,- both 
among 'the lowest in the industrial 
world at 3.5 per cent since last April. 

Here in Paris, officials pointed out 
in private that die Bank of France 
had done its part by successively 
bringing down its key rate, the 
money market intervention rate, 
since April. 

And in London, financial experts 
said the further collapse of oil prices, 
which put pressure on the pound 
sterling at the weekend, appeared to 
have effectively ruled out participa¬ 
tion by Britain in a concerted action 
to cut interest rates. 
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Hfoim Hah wfekl (Andre Brutman) 

Haberfeld attacks 
Gur for prolonging 
nurses shrike 

ByROYKACOWITT: 

Post Labour Reporter 
TEL AVIV. -Hfctadrut Trade Union 
Department Chairman Haim Haber¬ 
feld yesterday lashed out at Health 
Minister Motta Gur and bis ministry, 
saying that their failure to act effec¬ 
tively had prolonged the nurses’ 
strike. 

“Had the ministry of. health and 
the minis ter acted as they should 
have acted, the strike would possibly 
not have happened at all and would 
certainly have ended earlier,” 
Haberfeld said. 

He maintained that in early meet¬ 
ings with the nurses Gur had justified 
afl the nurses’ demands, indnding 
their demand for higher wages, “nu¬ 
ts it dawned on him that he was a 
member of the cabinet and bound by 
the cabinet’s decisions.” At that 
point, Gur had simply “passed the 
ban to the Bfistadrut,” Haberfeld 

arid. 

Haberfeld told the Histodrnt ex¬ 
ecutive that the muses’ wage de¬ 
mands would be dealt with in the 
national wage negotiations, cur re ntly 
in progress. He stressed that they 
would not be granted sectoral in¬ 
cases that would “shatter the 
national wage agreements.” 

The executive passed a resolution 
condemning tbe alleged attempts by 
unnamed “elements” to split tbe 
Nurses Union and praising Haberfeld 
and Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yisrad Kessar for their efforts in 
ending the strike. 


Gov’tprobing 
Dubek’s role 
in shortage 
of cigarettes 

By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Industry and 
Trade Ministry will investigate 
whether Dubek Ltd., the only 
domestic cigarette manufacturer, 
has violated the Business Restriction 
(Monopoly) Law, in allegedly help¬ 
ing to create the cigarette shortage of 
the past month. 

Cigarettes continued to be in short 
supply yesterday, with many retail¬ 
ers getting no deliveries either 
yesterday or last Friday. Dubek said 
last week that workers, whose slow¬ 
down is said to be the principal 
reason behind the shortage, would 
increase production to 85 per cent 
the usual level, up from 70-80 per 
cent. 

Dubek’s workers now claim that 
the company is running at some 80 
per cent of its normal production 
level, while management now 
admits that in fact only some 70 per 
cent are being produced. . 

Dubek’s workers, who are now 
involved in negotiations with the 
management over wage demands, 
were ordered by the labour court last 
week to resume normal production 
during the negotiations. Following 
scores of complaints to the Industry 
and Trade Ministry, Zeev Galmor 
who supervises enforcement of the 
Restrictive Business Law at the 
ministry, decided to investigate 
whether Dubek’s management bad 
abetted the shortage, as a means of 
pressuring the government to 
approve High er cigarette prices. 

According to the law, Dubek, as a 
monopoly, can be ordered to resume 
normal production if the shortage is 
contrived. But if the shortage is 
caused by workers' sanctions, the 
law cannot be applied to them. 

Dubek's management is reluctant 
to press charges erf contempt of court 
against the workers, with whom it is 
currently negotiating a wage pact. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Reel Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles • 
Metals^-- ,J '• n “ 21 
Electronics ' 
Chemicals 
Industrial InvsL 
investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
Fuity-finkad 
PartiallyJmkad 
Dollar-finked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


115.70 -0.56% 
134.10 -0.17% 
107.67 -0.75% 
14&20 -1.50% 
159.74 -0.19% 
16Z9B -0.38% 
122-66 - 0 . 02 % 

147.28 +.005% ' 

s 

9634 -0.07% 
12&20 40.14% 
11537 .-0.63% 
134.15 -0.12% 
11065 +017% 
111.18 +006% 
11258 +037% 
11034 +0.07% 
10031 +052% 
109.03 +0.08% 
109.64 +030% 
10736 +0.12% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 

Bonds—total 
Index-finked 
Dollar-finked 

Treasury-Bills, t 

Share 

Advances \ ^ r -105 

of which 5% + 11 

"buyers only" 2 

Declines 132 

of which 5%+ 15 

"seltaraonly" 1 

Unchanged IS 

Trading Halt 56 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-finked 

3% fully-finked StaWefefightly mixed 


NIS 5305500 
NIS 1528300 
NIS 3,776.700 
NIS 5,104300 
NIS 3379500 
NIS 1,624,800 
NIS "1,026,200 


1138) 

(15J 

(2) 

( 100 ) 

(2) 

(1) 

( 122 ) 

(58) 


435% fully-finked 

80 % linked 
Double-finked 
Dollar-finked: 

Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For. Cunr. 
denominated 
: Treasury Brlfs * ' 

(monthly yield) "1.39-1-47% 


Stable/m faced to 1% 
Stable/s lightly mixed 
Stabla/fafisto3% 

Rises to 05% 

Rises to 1.5% 

Rises to 15% 

Mixed to 1% 


Arrangement yields: 

IDBord. 1331% 

Union 0.1 1270% 

DiscountA 1256% 

Mizrahi r. 12A9% 

Hapoafim r. 13.12% 

General A 1264% 

Leumi stock 1257% 

Fin. Trade 1 11.02% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Atom 


Pries 


Volume % 
VOONtS change 


Trade & Services 


Commercial Banks 

(not pert of “naagamant") 

Maritime 1 1010 1221 

General non-err. 27250 71 

first IntT 3530 1750 

FBI 3860 1213 

Commercial Banks 
(part of 'forrengenrent'*) 

■IDBr 
Union 0.1 
Discount 
Mbrahr 
Hapoafimr 
General A 
Leumi 0.1 
Fin. Trade 


Leumi Mott r 
Dev. Mott 
Mishka irr 
Tefahotr 
Meravr 


Financial Institutions 


-2A 
-05 
- 1.1 
-15 


MeirEzra 
Supersol 2 
OeTek r 
Lighterage 
Cold Storage 
Den Hotels 
Yarden Hotel 

HD on 1 
Team 1 


-7.0 


4107 100 

4950 291 

2860 1216 -1.4 

no trading 
no trading 

3701 46 +0.0 

3350 225 +21 

14000 3 +55 

1775 90 +20 


Elron 327000 

Arit 27300 

Clal Electronics 2120 


81400 

453 

-1.8 

61201 

48 

-1.3 

105100 

43 

— 

34000 

330 

+0.4 

55400 

781 

-15 

143000 

5 

-0.6 

35599 

1205 

— 

48770 

Banks 

- 


4495 

56 

-0.2 

1374 

308 

-1A 

2185 

173 

+25 

12000 

25 

-0.4 

4770 

5 

-15 


Real Estate, Building and 
Agriculture 


AgricC 

no trading 

lnd.Dsv.DD 

no trading 

Clal Leasing 0.1 

12979* 

68 

Insurance 



Ararat 41 r 

840 

417 

Hassnah r 

480 

6966 

Phoenix 41 

645 

591 

Hamishmer 

7030 

115 

Menorah 1 

7950 

SI 

Sshar'r 

4200 

63 

Zion Hold. 1 

16800 

- 


-20 


-3 A 
,-OA 
-4.4 
-1.4 
+1.7 


Azorim 

Ellon 

Africa 1st. 0.1 

Dankner 

Prop. & Bldg. 

BaysadeO.I 

ILDCr 

Rassoor 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Ze 1 
Sun frost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman r 
Delta G1 
Maquettel 
Eagle 1 
Poigat 
Schoeflerina 
Rogosin 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Is. Can Co. 1 
Zion Cabins 

Pecker Steel 
Elbit 


600 

438 

32850 

3890 

2610 

3800 

47900 

6900 

6710 

1100 


-3500 

1961 

7650 

13000 

850 

12000 

4080 

23342 

11500 

3169 

11750 

3500 

9250 

1140 

2199 

(£00 

401100 


5411 

6673 

7 

69 

1947 

120 

164 

90 

163 

182 


103 

467 

153 

975 

68 

279 

9 

83 

482 

93 
95 

94 
1219 

289 

91 

9 


+05 

+45 

-05 

-25 

+27 

-05 

-15 


Spectronix 1 

TAT. 1 

Ackerstainl 

Agan5 

Alliance 

Dexter 

Fertilisers 

Haifa Chem. 

Tovar 

Dead Sear 

Pefrochem. 

Neca Chem. 

Frutarom 

Hadera Paper 

Central Trade 

Koorp 

Oallnds. 


1«B7 

4150 

1600 

20100 

2685 

3200 

5910 

811 

49780 

14900 

539 

3200 

9800 

203000 

6500 

4800000 

1290 


8 

75 

423 

343 

152 

883 

23 

1015 

Z75 

146 

3065 

12S 

342 

9953 

70 

22 

36 

176 

0 

3778 


- 0.8 

+1.2 

+4.6 

+10l0 

-as 

+0S 


-05 

+45 

-IS 

-0.6 


Investment Companies 

IDBDev.r 3625 964 

Stem _ 26% 745 

Afikl notrading 

Gahelet 1310 164 

Israel Corp. 1 notrading 

Wolfson 1 r 120000 2 

Hapoafim Inv. 5160 424 


-20 


-3.0 

+23 

-0.4 


+1.7 

Leumi Invest 

no trading 


+4L2 

Discount Invest 

2160 

2155 

— 

+45 

Mizrahi Invest 

15960 

— 

- 


Clal 10 

750 

4800 

+1.8 

-6.0 

Landaco41 

8797 

— 

-40 


Pama 0.1 

9450 

24 

- 

+3.4 

Oil Expl oration 




PazOil ExpL 

13050 

228 

+3.2 

-4.6 

J.OJLL 

1499 

828 

-0.1 

_ 

Abbreviations: 




-12 

teO-ttOantonly 

bboorer 


+40 

too. buyers only 

r registered 


3 ROOM FLAT for rent East Talpirn (upper 
part}, partly furnished, phone, balcony, solar 
water beating, sunny. From August long-term. 
Call Sana. TcL 02-533436. from 9a.m. 


MATRIMONIAL 


TOURIST, Rdnma, equipped, 
term. Menabem Realty. Tel. C2-24 


long/short 
■249579. 


BUSINESS OFFERS 


THE ENGLISH ULPAN. Netaoya, requires 
partner invesror/other arrangement. Contact: 
M. Mitchell. Td. 053-22661,4-6p.m., or writer 

4V2Pttah Ttkva Rd„ Netanva, 

111 

EXCHANGE 


TRADE-' MIAMI, Florida yt e r fa mt apart¬ 
ment rite, certified appraisal £280,000, far 
Jerusalem apartment, officer, warehouse. Tel. 
02-562754 


TO RENT- Eio Kaiem, unusual bouse, 
wWii-^n> garden, available October. TeL 
632573; 


TEL AVIV 

FOR RENT 4 Vi room apartment, fully fur¬ 

nished. in Ramat Aviv. Golan, Tel. 03-423699. 
NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Cojj- 

tact specialists. Inter-Israel, TeL 03-294141. 

CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL 

knows the bousing standards you expect. TeL 

03-286222 Maldan. 

etooi 

O THERS 

SALE - AERTDAR, 3. luxurious. 2nd floor. 

sun. view, only for reUgious. Td. 0&776990. 


BUSINESSMAN, aged 50, very pleasant, 
seeks woman tin 65. Serious in Motions. Profes¬ 
sor Ltd.. No.l Hamoraim Su Td Aviv. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


Amcor 170 RM - 155 litre fridge and 16 btre 

freezer. Oven/stove - Universal 80, double 

oven, Shnbbai plate, 5 burners. Double bed - 

metal frame with mattress. Tel. 023SQ572- 


SER VICES 


DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


JERUSALEM 

FRENCH HILL, famished apartment. 2 or 3 
bedrooms, one year begi nnin g Angus 1. TeL 
02-815068 (NS). - 


II 

THE KEY to your storage problems, private 

mats far rent, space to salt yotnr needs, easy 
approach, setf-service, sedaSty. The storage 
centre (M.A.) Ltd., 15 Efal Sl. Petah Tikva. 

TeL (B-9231636; in Jerusalem. Mercaz Sapir. 

Tel. 02-523537. 


SHORT OR LONG tenn rental: S room 
apar t m ent In Baka. Split leweL separate entr¬ 
ance, garden, convenient location. TeL Q2> 
<711151 or USA (91«) 452-2726. 


PERSON URGENTLY NEEDED to look 

after baby (10 months) 3 half days a week, 

Ra'anana area, Tel: 052-448568. 

TOP SALARY to top Engfch typists, shor¬ 

thand, inter and wore! p r ocessor operators. 
Immediate employment- Flexible hows. 
Translators’ Pool, 100 Ben Ye huda St.. Tel 
Aviv; 9 2JB.-2 pjn. TeL 03-221214,02-231648, 
0+667267. 


VEHICLES 


WANTED PASSPORT to passport; ear, 

1300cx. engine, good tXHlrijlkm. Mike. TeL 
02434359. 


FINANCIAL DATA: 
ISRAEL, EUROPE, U.S 


ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS July 11,1986 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 


lost Updated Tape* Pakatn 7-Day Pakam^MTay 

11.7 7-13.5% 8-14.75% B-17.75% 


9-1750% 


LEUMI 

HAPOAUM - - - 

DISCOUNT - - - 

MIZRAHI 13.7 8-15% 6-15.50% 

FIRST INTT. - - - - 

Rates vary according to ska of deposit 
(Tapes: demand deposit paying daily interest. 

Pa torn: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of 
July 11) 

3-MONTHS 6-MONTHS 12-MONTHS 


USD 

6.125 

4125 

4125 

STG 

9.125 

4875 

4750 

DMK 

4.000 

4.125 

4.125 

SFR 

4.000 

4.125 

4.125 

YEN 

2.875 

2575 

3.000 


Rates vary according to size of deposit and are subject to change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


U.SA. Dollar 
U.K. Starling 
Deutsch Mark 
French Franc 
Dutch Florin 
Swiss Franc 
Swedish Krone 
Norweg. Krona. 
Danish Krone 
Finnish Mark 
Canad. Dot ter 
Austr. Dollar 
S. Africa Rand 
Belgian Franc 
Austrian Sch. 
Kalian Lira 
Japanese Yen 
Jordanian Dinar 
Egyptian Pound 


SUPPUED BY BANK LEUMI 



CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 


Buy Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

1.4867 1.5053 

1.46 

1.53 

1.4858 

1 

2.2531 2L2813 

2.21 

231 

23691 

1 

0.6820 0.6905 

467 

0.70 

0.686S 

1 

42124 42151 

031 

032 

03139 

1 

46053 0.5129 

0.59 

462 

46095 

1 

0^343 03447 

0.82 

036 

0.8339 

1 

03090 0^116 

421 

032 

03102 

1 

0.1974 41999 

0.19 

0.20 

41985 

1 

0.1826 0.1832 

0.18 

0.19 

0.1839 

1 

0-2921 42957 

429 

030 

03935 

1 

1.0797 1.0932 

1.06 

1.11 

1.0861 


49470 0.9589 

038 

037 

03526 


0.5761 45833 

0.45 

450 

45807 

10 

03296 0.3338 

032 

034 

03334 

10 

0^707 0^829 

035 

1.00 

03762 

1000 

05931 1.0053 

037 

1.03 

03995 

100 

03242 03361 

031 

0.93 

49302 

1 

- - 

437 

4.53 

43511 

1 

—— - 

0.79 

034 

0.7973 

1 

1.4585 1.4767 

— 

— 



EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 

PRECIOUS METALS 

GOLD: 


LONDON 
PARIS 

SILVER: LONDON 

PLATINUM: LONDON 
PALLADIUM: LONDON 


AM. FIX 347.65 P.M.F1X 348.10 
NOON FIX348.92 ZURICH P.M.348.10 
FIX 506.25 

P.M. 436.85 

P.M. 112.25 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 

Forward Rates 

DEUTSCHE MARK 
POUND STERLING 
SWISS FRANC 
JAPANESE YEN 
FRENCH FRANC 
ITALIAN LIRA 
DUTCH GULDEN 
BELGIAN FRANC 
DANISH KRONE 
S-AFMCAN RAND 
EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 
FMMSH MARK 
AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 
NORWEGIAN KRONE 
Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low (eg. 220/210).— deduct from spot price. 

-.kwifjWgJtK(eg. 210&2QI-T- add to spot price-. 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

2.1810/25 

83/78 

116/111 

218/208 

1.5040/50 

85/84 

125/123 

233/228 

1.7845/65 

63/57 

87/82 

160/150 

160.65/75 

63/61 

94/92 

188/184 

63970/75 

30/45 

45/65 

90/120 

149635/00 

1075/1175 

1700/1850 

3400/3550 

2.4555/65 

38/34 

58/54 

129/123 

44,870/890 

2.5/4 

4/6 

7/12 

8.1550/00 

225/275 

400/450 

1000/11 

03851/61 

36/31 

48/43 

80/70 

03788/93 

12/8 

16/11 

30/24 

5.0960/80 

375/405 

580/630 

1200/1300 

0.6227/35 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

7.5300/50 

950/970 

1410/1430 

2810/2850 


r=4 
5?r -a. 


U.S. MONEY RATES 

Prime rate 8.00-8.50%; Broker Loan 7.50%; NY Euros 3 
months Fed Funds late 6%e%. 


NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


PREVIOUS CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK 

2.172Q/30 

2.1810/20 

2.1940/50 


SFR 

1.7735/55 

1.7805/15 

1.7955/70 


STG 

1.5160/70 

1J130/40 

1.4970/80 


YEN 

160JXV10 

160.75/85 

161.60/70 


CAN 

1J785/90 

13773/78 

13782/87 


Comment 

The dollar closed higher Friday, after proving resilient to a half-point reduction in 
the U.S. discount rate to 6% and a round of U.S. bank prime rate cute, which caused 
traders to cover short positions. The expectation that Japan would lower its 
discount rate shortly also helped. Dealers expected economic data this week will 
provide further evidence of a slack U.S economy. 


ISRAELI STOCKS 

TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSE and ASE 


Alliance 
Am Isr Pap 
Am pal 
Etsdnt 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 


Last 

Prev. Close 

2% 

12% 

High 

Low 

Voll'OOa) 

13 

13 

13 

9 

2% 

2% 

2 Vb 

2% 

24 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

206 

11% 

1T% 

11% 

11% 

12 

14% 

15V* 

15% 

14% 

51 


Over the counter 


Bank Leumi 

last 

bid 

21% 

ask 

23% 

Interpharm 

last 

bid 

5% 

ask 

5% 

Elbit 

8 

7% 

8 

Optrotech 

8% 

8% 

8% 

EClTel. 

2% 

2% 

3% 

Rada 

_ 

8% 

9% 

Elron 

7 

6% 

7% 

Sdiex 

5% 

5% 

6% 

Fibronics 

6% 

6% 

6% 

Taro-vit 

— 

3% 

4 

IDB Bank 

— 

50 

54 

Tevapharm 

— 

3% 

4 

IIS 

— 

3% 

4 

SPt 

— 

3 

3% 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 
WALL STREET Closing Prices 

NYSE Highest Volume 


Dow Jones Indices 

1ND 

..TRANS 
UTILS 
STOCKS 
NYSE COMP 
NASDCOMP 
S-P100 INDEX 
S-P COMPOSITE 
AMEX INDEX 


Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAQ 


1321-43 

-10.40 

CENTERIOR 

25% 

+% 

75138 

-ZOO 

IBM 

143% 

-2% 

204.05 

+3.51 

USXCP 

19% 

-V? 

705.64 

-0.81 

MERLYNCH 

35% 

-% 

139.51 

-0.17 

ATT 

24% 

-% 

391.55 

-0.48 

ITT CORP 

56% 

+1% 

229.21 

-136 

CATERPILAR 

49 

-1% 

24232 

-0.79 

SAFEWAY 

57% 

-% 

273.65 

+032 

PAC GAS EL 

23% 

+% 



BORG-WAR 

37 

+% 


VOL 124/470,000 STOCKS UP 866 
VOL 107.267,700 (July 101STOCKS UP 901 


DOWN 701 
DOWN 1,148 


Comment 

Most stocks gained, but blue chips slumped, as Thursday's discount rate cut did 
llttie to rescue the floundering stock market The widely-expected rate cut boosted 
Interest-rate sensitive issues, and utilities surged to an all-time high, in a subdued 
reaction, traders said. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Index ended 10 points lower at 1821. Advances led 
declines by a nine-seven margin on volume to 125 million shares. Broader 
indicators were muted. The Dow Jones utilities jumped 31A points the all-time high 
of 204. 

Activity of IBM ahead of in quarterly earnings continued at centre stage, with the 
stock dropping 2% to 143%. 


OVERSEAS FINANCIAL DATA 
PROVIDED BY REUTEI 


MONITOR 


ISOOF—Information and Security Services 


All kinds of information and izreestigntioxis. 

Security and intelligence service* 

Israel and International Coverage.Members of ASUS, W JLD„ AJ.O. 
9Hiwiiigt,T«lAviv 64 284.P.OB. 23196TeL CO-282389 
Telex n. COIN 35770/1-FJLA. 
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Good sense prevails 





IN STRICTLY legal terms, the government yesterday did 
nothing but take the one obvious necessary step immediately 
open to it in the circumstances. It did not, for it could not, 
dismiss Raphael Recanati from the chairmanship of Discount 
Bank. But the government did authorize Israel Bank Governor 
Michael Bruno to go ahead and suspend Mr. Recanati for three 
months from his post. 

Mr. Recanati is the only one among the heads of the four big 
banks involved in the bank-share regulation who has had the 
temerity for two months now to resist the Bejski commission's 
recommendation that they all take an u nlimi ted leave of 
absence from their banks, and from banking in general. To let 
Mr. Recanati go scot-free and untouched as chairman of 
Discount Bank on the absurd ground that - even after the 
bank-share arrangement - he is heading a private, family bank 
immune to outside intervention, would have been to make a 
mockery of any notion of orderly and moral system of 
government. 

As Governor Bruno rightly pointed out to the ministers, 
even if the commission had not actually called for the discharge 
of Mr. Recanati and his fellow banking plotters, its findings of 
fact about the extent of their malefaction during the years 
before the big crash would have warranted action against them. 

The head of Bank Hapoalim, to his credit, stepped down, 
needing no special urging, right after the publication of the 
commission's report. The chiefs of Bank Leumi and Bank 
Mizrahi held on for dear life, or for better terms, but were 
finally eased out by their boards of directors. Only Mr. 
Recanati, plainly counting on the fervent support of his 
obliging boardroom, haughtily challenged the government to 
come and get him. 

So it did. Not, it is true, without a furious five-hour debate 
among the ministers. And by a bipartisan vote of only 12 to 7, 
with o abstentions. And the suspension, technically, is for just 
three months. 

But indications the day before were that the decision to 
suspend, if adopted at all, would pass by the slimmest possible 
majority. Mr. Recanati had, by a well-oiled propaganda 
campaign, contrived to persuade more than a handful of 
ministers that Governor Bruno had but a flimsy legal case 
against him; that Discount Bank would collapse without his 
family - meaning him - in command; and that, at any rate, it 
was most unjust to have him condemned for life from banking 
by a mere commission of inquiry, without at least the right of 
appeal. 

The government met that latter objection by unanimously 
approving Dr. Yosef Burg’s suggestion that the ministerial 


co mmi t tee on the Bejski commission’s report should meet to 
limit that “sentence*’ in time. Had the ministerial committee 




ever been called into session after being set up, it would easily 
have .discovered that a life term was by no means specified by 
the Bejski commission. But if a decision is needed to get thin gs 
right on this score, then let this be done. 

What matters now most, however, is that Mr. Recanati’s 
suspension should start without delpty * . . 

Once it is set in motion, it is likely to continue, as it should. 
Mr. Recanati’s lawyers may ask the High Court to overturn the 
government’s decision yesterday, but their chances of success 
do not seem very bright. Should Mr. Recanati unaccountably 
prevail in the High Court, he would most likely be pounced 
upon by MK David Libai with his bill that embodies the 
banishment provisions of the Bejski report. 

Moreover, if it is the legal arena on which Mr. Recanati pins 
his last hope, he might do well to recall that the Bejski 
commission has found prima fade evidence of his having 
committed some very serious banking crimes. His resignation 
at this late date need not necessarily pave the way to a 
presidential pardon, but it should be safer than a court battle. 


DISCOUNT SHAKEN 


(Condoned from Page One) 
and the Bruno was well within his 
rights, having lined up authorization 
from that cabinet and the Bank of 
Israel licensing committee, as the 
law requires. 

The Discount Bank itself issued 
no formal statement after the 
cabinet meeting, other than to say 
that the decision was received “with 
sorrow and surprise.’’ Reports spoke 
of “shock" among senior managers 
of the bank, which had launched a 
widespread campaign in the news 
media to explain its position and had 
also lobbied ministers and Knesset 
members. 


threat to resign if Recanati, the 
chairman and general manager were 
dismissed, or whether they would 
accept a Bank of Israel imposed 
suspension and nominate a replace¬ 
ment as general manager - possibly 
another member of the Recanati 
family, such as Raphael's son, Oudi. 


Rotenstreicb's change of attitude 
may prove important in determining 
how the Discount Bank's board 
reacts to Bruno's expected move to 
suspend Recanati. When Bruno 
summoned the bank's board and 
Recanati shortly after his appoint¬ 
ment. and pressed for the chairman's 
resignation, or dismissal, his pleas 
were rejected. At that time, Roten- 
streich told 77ie Post that were the 
government to formally endorse the 
recommendations of the Bejski com¬ 
mission, he believed Recanati would 
have no choice but to resign. Asked 
yesterday if the cabinet's decision 
represented such an endorsement, 
Rotcnstreich said it was-definitely 
so. 


It remains to be seen, however, 
whether other members of the 
board, in particular those chosen by 
the Recanati family - who form the 
majority- will adopt a stance similar 
to Rotensueich's. 


In financial circles, there was 


growing speculation last night on 
whether the Discount Bank's senior 


managers would implement their 


Supporters of a bill introduced by 
MK David Liba’i on behalf of the 
Knesset Control Committee are 
seeking to have it approved within 
the three-month suspension period. 
The bill would empower the gov¬ 
ernor to dismiss a banker per¬ 
manently, thereby eliminating the 
need for the whole process of au¬ 
thorization and suspension to be 
repeated in three months. 

The cabinet, with the vote to sus¬ 
pend Recanati behind it, will soon be 
presented with the conclusions of a 
team of senior Treasury and Justice 
Ministry officials regarding the 
structural and legal reforms prop¬ 
osed by the Bejski commission. 
When this report is received, Fi¬ 
nance Minister Moshe Nissim plans 
to summon, for the first time, a 
special ministerial committee, to ex¬ 
amine ways of implementing the 
Bejski commission's recommenda¬ 
tions. 
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THE REFUSENIKS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - The Jerusalem Post an 


Sir, - The Jerusalem Post and 
Louis Rapoport are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the series of fascinating 
reports on Russian Jews. At a time 
when there is so much division 
among us. The Post has done a great 
public service by putting into the 
limelight this issue, which is of vital 
importance to us all, whatever our 
ideology. 

It is to be hoped that your paper 
will continue to inform us regularly 
on the plight of Russian Jews. In¬ 
formation is constantly trickling out 
from there (though often not as 
detailed as that movingly reported 
by Rapoport), and it is our moral 
responsibility not to play into the 
hands of the KGB by foiling to 
disseminate it widely and let public 
concern subside. As Rapoport’s re¬ 
port should have convinced us, this 
would further discourage the.refuse¬ 
niks, and to let that happen would be 
particularly cynical. 

I.M. SCHLESINGER 

Jerusalem. 


Sir, -1 am writing to congratulate 
your newspaper on the excellent' 
coverage that you have recently 
given to the very sad situation of 
Soviet refuseniks. It has been a 
source of distress to me that press 
coverage of this problem has always 
been minimal. Thank you for right¬ 
ing this wrong. 

DAVID ADDLEMAN 

Jerusalem. 


If the board does not name a 
successor, Bruno is empowered to 
appoint a manager on behalf of the 
Bank of Israel. Furthermore, if all 
the senior managers resign, the 
Bank of Israel has contingency plans 
to bring in its own management team 
to run the bank. The threat by the 
Discount Bank staff to shut down the 
whole bank in the event of Recana- 
ti*s dismissal is not taken seriously, 
although it is not clear what would 
happen if they did so. 


Sir, -1 would like to thank you for 
the publication of a series of articles 
of Soviet Jewry. I would like also to 
congratulate the author, Louis 
Rapoport, for the excellent work he 
did. 

I would like, however, to dear np 
one point. Referring to many refuse¬ 
niks, my brother among them, the 
author states: ‘They regard them¬ 
selves as Israelis, held captive in a 
strange land." This point is repeated 
several times in die article. It seems 
that the author, overwhelmed by the 
information and feelings, missed a 
very important point that these peo¬ 
ple wanted to emphasize: They are 
Israelis. Over 800 Soviet Jews, upon 
their own request, have asked for 
and been granted Israel citizenship. 
According to Israel law, their 
citizenship is as real and as valid as 
the citizenship of any Israeli living in 
Israel or staying in the U.S. About 
200 of them wrote a letter to the 
Soviet authorities renouncing their 
Soviet citizenship. 

The sad fact is that our govern¬ 
ment has not done anything to sup¬ 
port and to demonstrate its support 
for these citizens. Numerous letters 
sent by the refuseniks to the Israeli 
government and to the prime minis¬ 
ter have been left unanswered. 

The question of Israel dtizens 
held in the USSR was raised recently 
in the Knesset, where representa¬ 
tives of various political parties criti¬ 
cized the government for its passiv¬ 
ity. I hope very mudi that this discus¬ 
sion signifies a change in die attitude 
of the Israel establishment towards 
Israel citizens held in the USSR 
against their will. 

SASHA SHIPOV, 
Soviet Jewry Education and 
Information Centre 

Jerusalem. 
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WORSENING relations marked by 
daily squabbles between Labour and 
Likud, the two main parties in the 
so-called national unity government, 
throw into relief once again the futil¬ 
ity of coalition politics. Israel is dose 
to being ungovernable; yet the prob¬ 
lem is soluble. All the country needs 
is a change in the voting system. - 

A bill introducing the necessary 
reform will be tabled in the Knesset 
during the coming days. If and when 
it is passed and elections are held 
under the new method, the faction 
that wins the most votes will be 
endowed with sufficient parliamen¬ 
tary seats to govern the country on 
its own; or if not on its own, then 
with minim al coalition support. 

The difference this wrll make to 
the life of the nation is incalculable. 
Much of Israel's troubles derive 
from the fact that the existing system 
is hopeless; cabinets are fragmented; 
no single party is in charge of the 
administration; mini-factions hold 
the authorities in thrall and no prime 
minister is bis own master. 

The call for electoral reform dates 
back to the Ben-Gurion days of 30 
years ago and there has been little 
progress since. It is common to 
blame the small parties but that is a 
mistake. Labour and Likud both 
support constitutional change - it is 
written in their respective party 
pmgi amines — and they command 
enough votes to carry it through. 

They do not because they them¬ 
selves are offshoots of the present 
system. The Knesset member today 
is not chosen by the people, but by 
the party. Under the new system he 
might not be elected, so why take the 
chance? 

Not all think the same way and the 


Another 
try at 
electoral 
reform 


DAVTOKRTVINE 


reformers are banking on that. Gad 
Ya'acobi, Minister of Economics, 
one member of the cabinet, has 
stuck to his guns to foe end. He 
formed a six-member coalition com : 
mittee, under his chairmanship, to 
draft electoral reform proposals. 
The other members are Moshe 
Shahai (Labour) and Amnon Rubin¬ 
stein (Shinui) and Moshe Arens, 
Haim Corfu and Sara Doron (all 
Likud). 

The Likud members stalled 
Ya’aeobi’s proposals. The reason is 
not hard to guess: they fear that if a 
direct-ballot system were introduced 
Labour would win. What interests 
them is not Israel’s political future, 
but the next general election. 

Labour members got together and 
decided, for obvious reasons, to sub¬ 
mit a private member’s bill. A drive 
would be made to canvas individual 
parliamentarians. Simha Dinitz was 
invited to bead the campaign. 

He formed a group of backers 
from different parties. (Not all 


Ukudniks are against reform-) 

Members are: Dilute himseir 
(Labour). Mordechai VirshubsM 

(Shinui). Uriel Lynn 

David Magen (Herat), and Rafael 

Eitan (Tehiya). 

“We went from Knesset member 
to Knesset member,” DiniB: says. 
“We got support from students un¬ 
ions mid other outside bodies, not¬ 
ably the Committee of Concemefl 
Citizens. With great effort we have 
managed to mobilize 44 parliamen¬ 
tary’ signatures. The measure we 
propose amounts to a change in tne 
country’s Basic Law which requires 
foe support of 61 members. This we 
have because, while cabinet minis¬ 
ters and deputy ministers art not 
supposed to sponsor private biHS- 
foere is enough support from *“ cm 
to give us foe requisite majority. 


Dry Bones 
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WHATTHEN is the problem? "The 
problem is to find a day when all 61 
supporters are present in the house 
and ready to place thejr vote, if foe 
bill is defeated we cannot submit 
another for six months." he warns. 

The bill divides foe country into lo 
electoral districts each electing five 
Knesset members,.totalling 80 in all. 
The remaining 40 members will be 
elected nationally as at present. 


uJHAfi? 
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Why not choose all 120 members 
in electoral districts? Gad Ya'acobi 
explains that “we must ensure proff¬ 
er parliamentary representation for 
important minorities such as the 
Orthodox and the Arabs. This bill 
will increase the representation of 
the big parties and eliminate tiny 
splinter-factions. Any slate winning 
less than 3.25 per cent of foe total 
vote will fail to get a seat." 

The Knesset will still be multi- 
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form, but foe cabinet will be able to 
govern. Says Ya’acobi: “What we 
have now is a government of nation¬ 
al paralysis. Two political blocs 
roughly equal in size cancel each 
other out, and there is no central 
authority." 

Anybody who listened to Justice 
Minister Yitzhak Moda’i on televi¬ 


sion last week, on his tbtwghls uf 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, eon 
onK ask himself how much longer 
can the countn be governed by a 
cabinet of sworn enemies? 

"This vote is fateful for Mad's 
future.” Ya’acobi sa>s. "If Ih* bill 
does nor go through there will be a 
terrible price to pay.” 



To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — The voluminous corres¬ 
pondence about Simon Wiesenthal 
seems to have abated. Many of foe 
letters came, from Mr. Wiesenthal's 
colleagues in the Holocauts indus¬ 
try. 

A correspondence column is not 
foe right place to answer the many 
presumptions and inexactitudes. I 
shall there fo re concentrate on their 
common denominator, Franz 
Stangl, foe commandant of Treb- 
linka whose location and capture is 
credited to Wiesenthal by Haim 
Mass, Ephraim Zuroff and Tuvia 
Friedman. The facts, in resumd, are 
as follows: 

Stangl was arrested by foe U.S. 
army at foe’ aid of May 1945 and 
interned in the S.S. camp at Bad 
Ischl in Austria under his real name. 
In July '45 he was transferred to 
Glasenbach camp where he re¬ 
mained till May ’46. Although the 
Americans had a complete record of 
his activities, he was arraigned for 
his part in Hitler’s euthanasia prog¬ 
ramme. In May '48, he escaped to 
Italy from the open prison at Tim 
(Austria). Thera* Bishop HndaL’s 
office at the Via della Pace 24, acting 
on behalf of the Vatican, obligingly 
provided him with a Red Cross pass¬ 
port in his real name, an entry visa 
for Syria, $100 in bills, a boat ticket 
and a job in a textile mill in Damas¬ 
cus. 

In 1951, he was granted a visa for 
Brazil, settling with his family in Sao 
Paulo. He bad a job at the Volks¬ 
wagen plant and was listed in foe 
local telephone directory. In 1967, at 
foe initiative of the Central Office, 
the Federal Germany’s Nazi- 
prosecution bureau in Ludwigsburg, 
he was extradited to Germany by foe 
Brazilian Aliens Police and there 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He 
died in a Du&seldorf jail in 1971. 
Contrary to the claims of Messrs. 
Zuroff, Mass and Friedman, 
Wiesenthal had nothing to do with 
all these events. 

When Neal Sher of foe U.S. De¬ 
partment of Justice writes that ‘indi¬ 
viduals cannot trade down or capture 
suspected citizens - that can only be 
done by Governments,” he is rigit. 

Therefore almost all so-called 
Nazi-hunting operations by indi¬ 
viduals are little more than headline- 
hunting. 

I agree with Tuvia Friedman that 
“foe importance of Wiesenthal’s 
work lies in his having made world 
public opinion aware of the prob¬ 
lem.” Winch, of course, is hardly the 
same as Nazi-hunting iself. 


NAZI-HUNTING 

salem Post What few seem to realise is that 
3us corres- foe Holocaust is being oversold and 
Wiesenthal its presentations are becoming an 
tfany of foe irritant and eventually will become 
Viesenthal’s a bore. This creates a back- 
auts indus- lash which gives new impetus to the 
latent forces of anti-Semitism. The 
tumn is not election of Kurt Waldheim is a case 
ir the many in poinL 

attitudes. I Waldheim’s over-paste reading 
ate on their “Thank you for your trust.” (The 
or, Franz Post - June 10) is addressed to the 
it of Treb- Austrian people. Surely some of foe 
J capture is gratitude is due to the inept publicity 
l by Heim generated by the World Jewish Con- 
and Tuvia guess, Yitzhak Moda'i and others, 
resume, are We in Israel have to ask ourselves 

if, by supporting the Nazi-hunter 
>y “J®’ U.S. myth, we are not doing a disservice 
y 1945 and to 0UT brethren in foe Diaspora. Or, 
mp at Bad being immune ourselves, do we only 
i real name, care when UJA-time comes round? 
“ferred to mM VAN LEER 

sre he re- Jerusalem. 


SMOKING IN 
HOSPITALS 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - While visiting a sick friend at 
Assufa Hospital in Tel Aviv, I 
noticed to my astonishment that doc¬ 
tors and nurses walked about with lit 
cigarettes, entering patients' rooms 
and even smoking wi thin foe operat¬ 
ing theatre area. 

This practice, more than being 
unhygienic and a fire hazard, consti¬ 
tutes a health hazard for patients and 
should be strictly prohibited. 

RUTHGORMANNS 

Haifa. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I and my colleagues of the 
Israel Association of Public Rela¬ 
tions Consultants take strong objec¬ 
tion to the broad-based attack on PR 
by Greer Fay Cashman (“In the 
market place" - June 24). 

With all due respect to an intelli¬ 
gent and serious journalist, who is a 
friend of long standing. I must point 
out that Greer Cashman just hasn’t 
bothered to differentiate. between 
PR practitioners. Among media per¬ 
sons and police, college professors 
and garage attendants, licensed or 
otherwise, there are those who have 
more expertise, more experience, 
more insight into how to best serve 
their vocation than eager but poss¬ 
ibly less competent newcomers. 

The country’s leading PR offices 
have organized in order to continue 
to raise foe level of foe profession in 
Israel. They are rarely guilty of the 
offences of exaggeration and excess 
which trouble your reporter and 
other newspeople and which, as a 
group, they axe attempting to elimin¬ 
ate from foe craft. Their skills and 
mature approach -1 can personally 
attest - do not fall below those 
offered on Madison Avenue, despite 
limitations in foe scope of media 
here. 

In fact, such a broad-based attack 
on foe public relations practitioner 
might be misconceived as a denial of 
foe vital relationship of productive 
cooperation between PR and media 
in order to bring more useful in¬ 
formation to foe public. 


PR PRACTITIONERS 

>rusalem Post Those who provide public rola- 

leagues of the tions counselling are guiding their 
Public Rela- clients in bringing almost every po&ijf ~ 
1 strong objec- tive factor in our developing society 
i attack on PR into more effective. more viable con- 
nan (“In the tact with the community. 

>4). BURTOSM. HA LEERS, 

t to an intelli- * hairnuxn. 

lalist, who is a Association of Public Relations 

r. I must point Consultants 

an iust hasn’t Te! Aviv. 


Greer Fay Cashman comments: 

Most PR firms would no doubt 
plead “not guilty.” but the pica 
would not hold up under the wealth. ; 
of press release evidence which just - 
about every journalist in this country 
can produce. There is a general. ,. 
trend among PR companies to over- .. 
service their clients to prove they are 
doing the job. ‘ £ 


ALL LEVANTINE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Why all foe fuss over the 
GSS affair? After 38 years of state¬ 
hood, this is just one more step on 
the road to our becoming a normal 
country in this area. 

We have Levantine government 
and politics, Levantine financiers 
and bankers, Levantine ethics, and 
now Levantine justice. 

We can continue happily with our 
progress to normalcy, until we ac¬ 
quire a Levantine array - and then, 
God help us. 

l.H. LOUIS 

Yasur. 
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